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to reach the opposite side was the matter in dispute be-]could cry out again, a young female glided from an 
tween it and the don. But the river was on its own]inner door, and took her seat under the lamp, which 
ground; and, as might be expected, soon had the ad-} hung in a kind of small summer pavilion. 


vantage. 
The waves seemed to tumble and crowd over each 
other, as if they had no other business than to reach the 
spot where the swimmer was whirling round and round 
like a cork. The admiration of the peasants grew silent ; 
and to finish the matter, a huge billow, high as the 
alcalde’s house, and white us the pigeons that covered 
it, came down thundering and flashing, till every soul 
left his wares, and ran up the beach to save himself. 
The mill-dam had burst; and on looking back, there 
was nothing to be seen but shect on sheet of foam; 
baskets rolling here and there; borricos snorting and 
struggling down the torrent; and fragments of mill- 
spokes, tables, and three-legged stools, which the miller’s 
family had abandoned as ransom for their lives. 
The don had disappeared at once. After much gazing, 
a cap was seen whirled towards the shore, which ‘Tomaso 
recognised as his master’s; and which, with many tears, 
he put up, declaring that he should preserve it for the 
old countess, who would think no reward too high for a 
relic of her departed son. 
Night fell rapidly, and the crowd retired, telling stories 
the whole way. of the floods that presaged the great 
plague of 1348, and swept away the hen-house of the 
bishop of Valencia. 
—z— 


CHAPTER II. 


Don Francisco had reached the shore. The bursting 
of the mill-dam had probably saved his life; for when 
he was at his last gasp in the eddy, it broke the current, 
in which he would have infallibly gone whirling to the 
ocean, dead or alive; and dashed him on the bank some 
miles down the stream. 

For the first few minutes he was totally insensible of 
his escape. He had felt the rush of the waters over him: 
his ears had been filled with a roar, and his eyes covered 
with a darkness, and then the world passed away. His 
first sensation on the bank was that of being able to 
struggle; and he flung his arms round him on the bil- 
lows of a bed of the thickest thorns that ever pointed 
their prickles under a Spanish sun. But with eyes still 
closed against the waters, and ears filled with their hor- 
rible hissing, he was at last convinced that he had 
changed his element; and feeling his bed uneasy, and 
convinced by a million of thorns that he was alive, he 
sprang upon his feet. 

The night had fallen, and the sky sparkled through 
the branches of this wilderness. But neither cottage 
lights, stray peasants, nor wood-tracks, would come for 
his calling. The thought of the ¢ertu//a in his fimily 
mansion came into his mind. He was the best bolero 
dancer in all Spain; and he thought of the boleros and 
the quadrilles, the music and the supper, that were going 
on at the time while he himself, the honour and the 
hope of all, was shivering in wet clothes in the open 
air, listening for robbers and wolves ; with a wilderness 
on one side, and on the other nothing but a rolling river, 
that had nearly sent him down for food to the Mediter- 
ranean lobsters. 

A new dash of foam from a passing wave drove him 
further up into the wood; and by the help of a star, 
that twinkled like a diamond to guide him over and 


some fallen, some bending to their fall, and others clus- 
tered like the pillars of a cathedral, he slowly made his 
way onwards. 


light, not too good at best, darkened suddenly, and he 
found himself under a wall. 


he might as well have spoken to the trees, among which 
he now appeared likely to pass the night. 


There his old romance returned, and he began to think 
that there was an adventure at hand. 
The female, however, might be handsome or not, for 
her back was turned to him. But to raise his voice 
would probably have made matters worse; and to see 
her without putting her to flight became the grand ob- 
ject. Yet to see her, in his present position, was impos- 
sible; the crevice was the narrowest slit that ever was 
made in a stone wall: to widen it was desperate; for 
the stones were masses large enough for the foundation 
of the Escurial ; and the don, catholic as he was, was 
once or twice, in his vexation, on the point of praying 
for the aid of the cloven-footed architect, who built the 
bridge of Saragossa in one night, and carried it away 
the next. 
But he could at least sce that the figure of the female 
was delicate; and some notes of her voice, borne to- 
wards him by the echo of the pavilion, pleased him still 
more. 
At one-and-twenty we reason rapidly; and he could 
have sworn by the Santa Casa that she had eyes as jetty 
as the locks that hung over them shining in the lamp, 
rosy lips, carnation cheeks, and teeth that made all the 
pearls of the earth black in comparison. 
But the thought was not enough to satisfy him. The 
wall was broken into many hollows and corners ; for 
we have so great a respect for the works of our ances- 
tors, that we mend nothing; and after a short search, 
he found a recess which placed him on the opposite side |. 
of the garden. 
A withered vine was his ladder, and he mounted te 
the top of the wall, and obtained a view of his angel. 
She was young; but she showed neither the eyes of jet, 
nor the cheeks of carnation; for her head was leant 
upon a delicate pale hand, and she was looking intently 


In a few moments she took it up, and began to work at 
it; but she seemed to be thinking of other things ; for, 
after an effort or two, she sighed deeply, and dropped it 
once more upon her knee. ‘Then her low, broken song 


“The grave is but a calmer sleep,” for the tenth time ; 
and the sound seemed sweeter than ever. 

His sudden turning round shook the vines; the singer 
gave a frightened look towards the wall, and he saw a 
face of great beauty ; a pale forehead, from which locks 
as black as ebony had been shaken back by her looking 
up; acheek flushed with surprise, and a pair of eyes, 
that, under the lamp, sparkled like a pair of the crown 
diamonds. 

Don Francisco was transfixed, and in another step 
would have been across the wall, and at her feet, but a 
musket-shot rattled from the forest: the bullet dashed 
the stone into splinters round his head, his hold gave 
way, and he found himself buried to the neck in lime, 
brick, and bramble-bushes. 

On winding himself cut of this pit, he determined to 
try the wall again, declare his rank, and make the un- 
known beauty an offer of the whole Almorin palace, 
with all therein. But the lamp had been put out; the 
arbour was deserted ; he could not hear so much as the 
rustle of a bird; all had disappeared like the money of 
a fairy tale; and in a night that grew doubly dark, as 
if on purpose to puzzle him, he at length scrambled out 
of the wood, and, to his wonder, found himself within 
a short league of Valencia. 


—>— 
CHAPTER III. 

The palace was by this time crowded; the tertulla* 
was in all its glory. Lemonade and iced waters, Ma- 
jorca cakes, and Maltese oranges, were making a hun- 
dred circles of the ball-rooms; and the lights blazed 
down from the huge windows on half the populace of 
Valencia, dancing in the courts below. ‘The captain- 
general's ba!l was nothing to it, though he had brought 
his first fiddler from Naples, and had produced a famine 
of ice in the city for a month in the hottest part of the 


upon a piece of embroidery which lay upon her knee, }current year. 


But the don’s mind was changed upon things of this 
kind, and he would have made his way up a private 
staircase, and thought of the evening’s adventure in his 
bed, but for a sudden ery, and the sight of a man rolling 


sweet voice : 


was begun again, and he heard these words in a very 


The grave is but a calmer bed, 


Where mortals sleep a longer sleep ; 
A shelter for the houseless head, 
A spot where wretches cease to weep. 


from the top of the stairs to the bottom. It was Tomaso, 
who had been ferried over the river about two hours be- 
fore, and had come full speed home, with no small doubt 
of ever seeing him again; but he had found the tertulla 
begun, and was too much a lover of dancing and eating 


to stop them by opening his mind for the night. 


His cry of surprise brought out the servants. The 


Isabellas. 





glimpse of a lamp through a crevice, and before he|mured again through the thicket: he heard the words 


no. 10.—rarT 1.—1638. 


The song would then sink into a murmur, and after a 
sigh or two, and a tear hastily swept from the eye, begin 
again: “The grave is but a calmer bed,” and so on. 
There was not much in this; but the voice was touch- 
ing, and even the raising of the hand to the head was so 
full of a pretty tenderness, that the don began to imagine 
himself in love. 

This was a matter of the greatest astonishment to 
him. He had been a bold gallant, if the 
Diario de los Amores was to be believed; but the order 
to join his regiment before it moved to the Portuguese 
frontier, had found him able to take leave of the walls 
of his native town, and look back towards it from every 
hill up to Elvas, without more than remembering that 
there dwelt the coral lips of the lady Isidora de Alea- 
about the trunks of endless oaks, poplars, and elms,|zar, the still more renowned eyes of the lady Maria de 
Do'ores, and the broken hearts of a whole ball-room of 


How he had escaped from beauties covered with jew- 
After an hour or two of tumbling, struggling, and|els, and tempting him to matrimony with still brighter 
wrath at the folly of having ever learned to swim, the | glances, to hang upon a wall in a forest, where probably 
more than one wolf was waiting for his coming down ; 
and all this to look upon a country girl of seventeen, 
He now called out loudly, but no one answered ; and] made him feel excessively astonished. 
He began to think that he was doing Something re- 
markably foolish; and was considering how he should 
At length, in creeping round the wall, he caught the] descend without breaking his neck, when the voice mur- 


don’s coming was now known through the house; and 
as escape was impossible, he gave way to the prepara- 
tions for his appearance, and entered the state apart- 
ment. He was received as sons and heirs of palaces 
and mines in Mexico always have been, and always will 
be received. The gentlemen complimented him on his 
dia de santo; the lady Maria de Dolores chid him openly 
for coming so late; and two hundred and fifty eyes of 
the first rate, blue, brown, and black, thanked him for 
coming at all. 

The don was a handsome man. They say that neither 
man nor woman ever possessed beauty without a know- 
ledge of its value to the smallest grain. But after the 
first salutations, he felt all that could be said or sighed, 
somewhat dull; the past hung on him; and he sat down 
in a recess, where the figures of the dancers, and the 
sounds of the violins and guitars, floated over his senses 
like the sights and sounds of a dream. 

With his elbow on his knee, and his head on his 
hand, he was going through the occurrences of the 
night. From struggling through the stream, he had 
arrived in the forest, and was now, in his wild fancies, 
leaning over the wall in the old garden. The inlaid 
floor at his feet looked to him a green turf, knotted and 
sprinkled with roses. He saw a delicate figure sitting 
in the shelter of a vine, and all the sounds that reached 
him from the tertulla only made up the murmur of the 





* Evening party. 
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words—* The grave is but a calmer bed.” But just as 


he had taken courage, and was going to make a speech, 


and melt the beauty that sat before him bright as an 
icicle, he felt a hand on his shoulder. 

The forest was gone at once; chandeliers glared on 
his eves, and before him he saw laughing immoderately 
Alonzo de Pinto, supposed to be the most impudent man 
south of the Ebro. He had that night waltzed with the 
princess d’Eboli, flirted with the French ambassador's 
wife in the very teeth of his excellency, and put on for 
the first time bis uniform as a captain in the hussars 
of Numantia. Don Francisco could have wished him 
through the window; but the hussar would not see 
his anver; and laughing, till he brought a concourse 
round them, charged him with little short of sleeping in 
that illustrious company. 

« Awake!” said the hussar, “if you wish to see the 
most ridiculous sight on earth at this moment—the ter- 
ror of the old captain-general for his house, which he 
swears, ‘unless the Virgin and the winds are merciful,’ 


will be a cinder by to-morrow. 


Don Francisco probably wished that some of his mo- 
ther’s quests were in it to take their chance: however, 
he said nothing, and suffered himself to be dragged along. 
In another apartment, where the windows showed the 
whole reach of the Guadalaviar from the Seranos bridge 
to that of the Real, he saw the little old man in the mid- 
dle of his aides-de-camp, making the most extraordinary 
gestures, running from window to window like a mon- 
key, then flinging himself on a couch, and swallowing 
cup on cup of coffee, which he said were necessary to 
strengthen his voice in the emergency of the town’s be- 
ing set on fire. 

There was a good deal of laughing at this comical 
distress; but the don, thinking it a matter of politeness 
under the family roof, was approaching to enquire how 
he could assist him, when the hussar, looking him in the 
face with an affected gravity, said, “I hope, don, you 
have a passionate desire to hear the history of Count 
O'Reilly’s expedition to Algiers.” 

Now the don had a particular aversion to the subject ; 
for it had been rhymed on by all the bad poets of Spain; 
and Heaven be thanked for all its gifts, as old Moratin 
says, “if they could be eaten, there would be no fear of 
famine for a long time.” It had been turned into a bal- 
lad in his regiment by the quarter-master. He had heard 
it strummed to guitars through the three summer months 
of his quarters in Leon; and he had seen half a dozen 
tragedies on it extinguished at the end of the first act. 

But the old general saw him, and sprang from his 
couch. Don Francisco followed him to the window. 
“See! my friend, see, said he, in a passion, “ what 
your Valencian rascals are doing !” ‘The don looked up 
and down the river; but it lay like a sheet of beaten 
silver, gently waving in the moonlight. The sky was 


as blue as a violet; and the trees of the Alameda, to 


the left below, looked like tufts of green feathers scarce- 
ly shaking in the light air, 

ae protest,” replied he, “I see nothing but the finest 
night possible.” 

« You are a young man,” retorted the captain-gene- 
ral, in rather a sharp tone, “and can see nothing but 
what is to be seen; but when you are older, you will 
be more suspicious of this security. ‘There are five hun- 
dred, aye, five thousand incendiaries at this moment in 
front of the Villa Real palace ;” and his words seemed 
true ; for at the moment a flame shot up to the sky, and 
shouts were heard. 

Don Francisco would have called the domestics, and 
sallied out at their head; but the old man restrained 
him. It does not become your nobility,” said he, “to 
be seen cutting those villains into fragments. I have 
already despatched an aid-de-camp to the hussars at 
Villiorva, and they will make a supper of them.” 

“They are coming already, then,” said the don; «I 
hear the trumpets.” 

* Impossible, my dear don,” said his excellency, and 
he looked at his watch; “but you are a young man, 


and young ears are privileged to hear all kinds of im- 


possible things.” 

Ifowever, his excellency, perceiving that his last ob- 
servations were not well taken, said, with a smile of con- 
ciliation, “I was once like you; but the night I walked 
the quarter-deck of the Santo Puerco off Algiers—” 

2 








His hearer shrank at the sound, and the young hussar 
‘buried his face in his pocket handkerchief. 

) A red flash rose again over the Villa Real. In a few 
{moments the trumpets of the cavalry were heard, and 
‘they came down the quay at full trot, wheeling over the 
|bridge towards the fire. The dancing stopped, and the 
|company crowded towards the windows to see the 
|troops; and indeed they made a showy spectacle as 
|they came into the moonlight, and passed along by the 
statues on the battlements, which have often been said 
to make a little army of themselves: the tossing of 
‘plumes; the glittering of sabres; the lifting up of the 
| trumpets in the air as they sounded, and the constant 
| motion of all, dazzled the eye, till the very statues seem- 





jed to move. 

! . . . . 

| I think that a painter might have made much of it, if 
‘there had been such a thing in Spain; but, as Campo 
ide Verde said, “In Spain the women paint enough for 
lall the nation.” I merely repeat what he said, without 
ivouching for it in any degree. 

While his excellency was waiting to hear the effect 
lof his aide-de-camp’s expedition across the bridge, and 
‘this took up some time, the company continued to gather 
‘into the apartment, and began to talk, drink lemonade, 
‘and flirt furiously, as is the custom in Spain, especiak 
‘in the dog-days. But the chief amusement was the old 
leonde, who ran constantly backwards and forwards be- 
tween the windows, repeating verses out of the Arau- 
leana; for he was a bel esprit, and in his youth was sup- 
posed to have written some madrigals on the Lady de 

Dos Hermanos, the celebrated beauty, who afterwards 
|died for love of the infant Don Pablo. 

All his quotations had a reference to fire, though it 
|was the fire of love, at which some of the ladies laughed 

immoderately ; for he was a remarkably little, withered 
‘old man, with sharp brown eyes, and a voice as shrill 
‘and quavering as a dulzayna.* When his verses were 
lexhausted, he again flung himself back on the sofa, and 
‘putting on a face of the deepest despair, called for coffee. 
He looked like the caricatures of Frederic of Prussia. 

At last a noise was heard in the ante-room. “ Make 
| way for the aide-de-camp,” was the cry. “ Por el amor 
de Dios, make way,” cried the aide-de-camp. But the 
‘crowd were so wedged together, that one would have 
‘thought that he was making way through the pass of 
|Salinetas, where they say a mule has three turns to make 
| between his head and his tail. 

At length he came out of the cloud of silk and feathers, 
and went bowing towards the captain-general. 
| “ Cuerpos de todos los santos,+ where did you come 
from ?”” said the conde. The aide-de-camp was a Bis- 
'cayan, and being too much in a hurry, he spoke half in 
‘his own tongue, and half Castilian, and had the Bilboa 
lisp besides; so that scarcely a word of what he said 
could be understood. 

All that they could learn from the midst of a whole 

history was, “ Masanasa,—they are going to Masanasa 
—they are at Masanasa—legions of pikes, and forests of 
poplar trees. I have come from Masanasa !” 
; Now every soul in the room knew that Masanasa was 
ja remarkably pretty village within a short league of Va- 
‘lencia; but what had made it the burden of the aide-de- 
|camp’s song, not one of them could conceive. 

The old conde, however, seemed to have conceived 
jit very well; for he danced round the room in a paroxysm 
|between merriment and madness, and after first em- 
jbracing the aide-de-camp, then calling him all the ill 
names in the camp vocabulary, and they are not defi- 
cient in number, ended by throwing himself pn_ his 
|favourite seat, and in a low voice repeating the words, 
“ My child, my Rosanna, guerida de mi alma,§” and a 
} hundred other expressions of sorrow. 

Don Francisco strove to console him, and the old man 
thanked him with more civility than usual. 

«“ Ah! my friend,” said he, “I see you have the true 
‘blood of Spain in your bosom. You feel for distress, 
land wish to console it. On the night of our landing on 
the Algerine coast, I ee 

Don Francisco looked up, and could scarcely help 
laughing in his face, but the conde’s had such an ex- 
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* A shrill Valencian flageolet. 
+ “ For Heaven’s sake.” 
4 “ By all the saints’ bodies.” 





§ “ Beloved of my soul.” 





pression of sorrow, that he suppressed his ridicule. The 
old man pressed his hand, and proceeded :—« Yes, the 
night was just such another as this. The Santo Puerco 
lay in close to the shore ; the guns were double shotted ; 
every thing was in readiness for a broadside that should 
blow the batteries into the sea; at that moment the gene- 
ral called me over to him—‘ Look at that yellow light,’ 
said he ; ‘it is in the bey’s favourite wife’s chamber.’ ” 


—=>—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Don Francisco’s soul died within him at the sound of 
this eternal story; and he probably wished the tale and 
the teller of it at least in purgatory. He sprang on his 
feet, and ran into the midst of the crowd. ‘The first 
person he struck against was the young hussar. 

«“ Don,” said the hussar, with a loud laugh, “I have 
discovered a secret. The old captain-general has been 
putting a trick upon every man of honour in Valencia, 
for which I am determined to be revenged. I have heard 
him a hundred times deny that he had a living creature 
belonging to him. He scoffs at matrimony ; and having 
tried it, he is the best judge ; but to disown his daughter, 
or to hide her, the worse offence of the two, deserves 
immediate punishment.” 

The don scarcely answered him; for at that moment 
some curious ideas had come into his mind. Masanasa 
was certainly on the borders of the forest, where he had 
been that night,—a treasure was certainly hidden there ; 
and he-now began to trace between her features and that 
of the old man the kind of resemblance that might be 
between whimsical deformity and extreme loveliness. 

But I always pass over love-thoughts ; because all the 
young people will imagine them fast enough for them- 
selves, and the old ones will not believe them, though I 
had brought a Carmelite to swear to every syllable. 

By this time the troopers had returned, carrying with 
them the incendiaries, who turned out to be nothing 
worse than the bakers of the Palace-quarter, making 
their annual rejoicings in honour of St. Joseph, and 
burning the saint’s image of twice the usual size, in ho- 
nour of the new captain-general. 

The alarm on the side of Masanasa had been of the 
same kind ; and a procession of woodmen from the forest 
was soon seen coming down the long poplar avenue, 
with lighted fagots on the tops of poles, and drums, dul- 
zaynas, and songs, which altogether had a very gay 
eflect, as they passed over the water to pay their respects 
in front of the palace. 

Before the ball broke up, the conde having been 
forced to acknowledge that he had a daughter, had wa- 
gered the very sword that Count O'Reilly had given him 
on the quarter-deck of the Grande Picaro, against the 
best set of Segovia mules in the don’s stable, that he 
would not find out where his daughter was hid. The 
wager was accepted at once: wine was drunk upon it; 
and by the time the parting glass was finished, the don, 
inspired by love and the purest Xeres, had laid three 
wagers more, that he would not only see her, but get a 
ring from her, a lock of her hair, and a promise of mar- 
riage. 

The impudent hussar was astonished at his impu- 
dence, and tried to restrain him from such rashness, but 
it was impossible ; for “ when love and wine are yoked 
in the same harness,” as that most excellent poct Pon- 
tales says, “ we may as well make them a present of the 
reins.” 

It may, "*e supposed that the lover did not sleep much 
that nigk’ and before twilight was gray, he rose, and 
was in fui consultation with the hussar. They went 
ont soon after, passing the Serranos bridge, and taking 
their way on horseback by the Murviedro suburb. How 
they were to get to the forest by that road, is more than 
I know; but perhaps they took it to escape being fol- 
lowed. 

They had no attendant but that scape-grace Tomaso, 
and passed away through the elms like shadows. One 
moment they stopped to give a look at the Alameda, and 
the river’s bank. Every one knows what the famous 
Fray Cojuello said, “'That when the curse was laid on 
the earth, Heaven excepted the five miles round Va- 
lencia.” ; 

But in my mind, the best part of those five miles, is 
no more than a mule’s stable to the river’s bank above 
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the Alameda: such groves of sycamores, with openings 
here and there—such little gardens, stuffed with tomatos 
and peaches—such cottages, that for neatness look like 
bird’s-nests, covered up to the thatch with rose-bushes ; 
and the whole crowned with that thick row of orange- 
trees, that is in sight all the way from Frontera, and 
which the village curate, in his “history,” called “a 
golden crest on a giant’s helmet.” 

This sight, by a rising sun, was as pretty a one as lord 
or lover could have stopped to see. At Masanasa, they 
found that they were in the right so far as to know that 
there was a family in an old Dominican convent, which 
the captain-general frequently visited, but only after 
dusk; and that but one male domestic was ever seen, and 
he an old deaf soldier of the Walloons, who came now 
and then into the village for provisions. 

The cavaliers had scarcely heard all this, and were 
pondering over their chocolate how they were to learn 
more, when the whole village seemed pouring by the 
fonda, crying out that a murder had been committed on 
a grandee of Spain, by a banditti, and that their captain 
was taken, 

The cavaliers were soon in the street, and were much 
puzzled by the different stories of the engagement. Some 
said that the famous Montenero de Andar, who had car- 
ried the duke of Medina, from his own hall door, exactly 
a year before, was a prisoner; others, that the banditti 
had come from Arragon, beating all the king’s troops 
by the way; and that there had been a regular battle, in 
which-the officers of the Ronda of Valencia had earned 
immortal honour; with many other absurdities of the 
same kind. 

At length the prisoner was brought in, sitting behind 
one of the horsemen of the Ronda; and the air rang 
with shouts for the valour of the troop. However, his 
face was soon known; and it turned out that the star of 
a grandee having been found in the wood, further en- 
quiry discovered that a shot had been fired by the Wal- 
loon in the night, and he was thus impeached of the 
murder. 

It was to no purpose that he denied the whole affair : 
he was thrown into the guard-house; the women with 
whom he had dealt for provisions followed him, every 
one in tears. But the don and the hussar went to see 
him; and by a duro* or two, found out all his secrets. 
They did not amount to much; and the old man could 
only tell, that the Donna Rosanna was the captain-gene- 
ral’s daughter; and that from her father’s fear of the 
famous gallantry of the Valencian cavaliers, he had, on 
coming to the command, purchased the convent, where 
the young lady was to remain shut up, with her duenna 
and her women servants, until his return to Madrid, 
which was to be within two years. 

As the don gave his honour that nothing of their con- 
versation. should be told, the old man acknowledged that 
he had the night before fired at some marauder whom he 
had seen on the point of getting over the garden-wall. 

«“ Now, don,” said the hussar, on the way back to his 
fonda, “I suppose, as your curiosity is satisfied, we may 
ride back to Valencia; and if you please, we shall take 
the open road like honest men.” 

“ Here, Tomaso,” said the don, as if he had not heard 
a word that he said, “take these ten pistoles, and buy 
mea disguise; beggar, peasant, or man in the moon, if 
you please.” ; 

Tomaso came back in a few minutes with both his 
arms full; he had in fact not gone out of the fonda; for 
the crowd round the kitchen-stove showed as curious a 
collection of rags as his heart could wish, As he laid 
them one by one on the floor—basquinas, capotes, som- 
bréros, mantillas,t and all—the don and the hussar could 
not keep themselves from peals of laughter: for such a 
collection of sheep-skin patches, bits of woollen and felt, 
with here and there a strip of Lyons silk, stolen from 
some smuggler’s knapsack, was, perhaps, never laid side 
by side since the time of the Moors. Then Tomaso 
would take them, and give a little story of each, in his 
own fashion, showing them round like an experienced 
auctioneer, till the noise caught the ears of the crowd; 
and the passage was thronged with the maid-servants and 
travellers, roaring with merriment as they heard the 
account of their clothing. 

This day was talked of for a long time after in the vil- 





* A dollar. 


lage. And I have found some of Tomaso’s stories among 
the best “‘ extemporarios” of our “ original wits.” 

In the course of the evening the old soldier was dis- 
charged, as no one came forward against him; and Don 
Francisco did not Jet him go home without a parting 
present. 

———— 
CHAPTER V. 

Next day, when the lady Rosanna had retired to her 
siestu, she was awakened by her duenna’s tapping at the 
door, to ask whether she would not see a pedlar who 
had “brought the most beautiful ribands and silk nets in 
the world.” The lady was rather angry at being dis- 
turbed; but the duenna seemed so anxious, that at 
length she got up and let her in. 

“ Weill, duenna,” said she smiling, and I never re- 
member a sweeter smile than she could put on, “ what 
am I to have from this wonderful merchant for losing 
my dream ?” 

The duenna crossed herself, and said, “that dreams 
were the work of the tempter ; and that every dream cost 
her at least a peseto* and two aves.” 

“No matter,” replied the lady, “we shall talk about 
this another time. «“ But,” said she in a soft tone, and 
sighing as she turned away, “all the ribands in Valencia 
would not be worth my dream.” 


went to the wardrobe, and bringing out two mantillas, | 
threw them over her mistress’s head and her own. When | 
they entered the drawing-room, they found the table co-| 
vered over with the whole contents of the pedlar’s bas- 
kets ; and the duenna could not help openly wondering 
at their fineness and bright colours. 

“ How could you escape the officers of the Ronda?” 
said she, laughing: “those custom-house fellows are 
keen ; if they had caught you, their fortunes would have 
been made, and we should have had nothing but silks 
and pearls on the head of every maraquita round the 
furest for a year to come.” 

« Pray, duenna, don’t vex the old man,” said the don- | 
na, in a voice like silver; “ we have no right to lay trou-| 
ble on the troubled ;” and she took up an artificial wreath | 
of white Biscay roses, and waved them backwards and | 
forwards, as if to enjoy their perfume. 

“ Will your ladyship please,” said the pedlar, «to let | 
me match a wreath with the colour of your hair, which 
I will be bold to say is jet black!” On this he put for-| 
ward his hand to the edge of the mantilla, but the 
duenna pushed him back. 

“So,” said Donna Rosanna laughing, “I am to! 
have neither dream nor roses.” 
The pedlar took out a wreath that smelt as if it had 
been just plucked. 

“This,” said he, “was made by Tomaso of Figueras, 
for her majesty the Queen of both the Spains; but its 
better fortune has reserved it for my lady duenna.” 
Both the females laughed at his address; but the | 
duenna, throwing up her veil, went to the mirror; and | 
while her lady was turning over the silks on the table, | 
began to try on the flowers in all imaginable ways. | 

At length she turned round, and saw, to her astonish- | 
ment, her lady’s veil off, and the hands of the pedlar ac- | 
tually fastening the white roses in her hair. But the 
old man was rather awkward ; and before he could finish | 
his work, the duenna had seized him like a tigress. 

To make amends to the pedlar for so much civility | 
thrown away, the donna made some more purchases, | 
and he gathered up his parecl. 
“Bless my soul,” said the lady, feeling in her bosom | 
with great agitation; “duenna, have you seen my | 
purse ?” | 

The duenna’s, too, was gone. “Cuerpo de San 
José !”+ exclaimed the astonished woman, “ what is to, 
become of me? The three duros that I had from my first 
cousin Antonio, the amulet from Father Joachim, and | 
the medal of his catholic majesty’s baptism, blessed by | 
the cardinal nuncio himself, all gone. 

“Villain!” cried she, plunging on the pedlar, “give | 
up my money, or I will have you thrown into the inqui- | 
sition: you shall be broiled, bastinadoed, and broken on 
the wheel, for a son of a Jew, and a thief as you are.” 








| 
| 


{ 


* A small coin. {+ Prayers. 





{ Petticoats, cloaks, hats, veils. 
3 


+ Body of Saint Joseph. 








They were going away, when the duenna suddenly | 


In her rage she tried to pull the hood off his head: 
which he resisted in part, and made his way to the door 
bowing and protesting his innocence the whole time. 
“[ beg of you, fairest of duennas,” said he, “ not to 
take away my character, which is to take away my live- 
lihood. Butasa proof that [did not commit this offence, 
I am ready to give you credit to any amount. Will 
your ladyship please to accept of this velvet tiara? It 
becomes a fair complexion, which your ladyship has.” 


, 


The duenna took the tiara with a more composed 
look, and walked back to show it to her mistress. But 
jthe Donna Rosanna had some thoughts passing through 
|her mind that had nothing to do with velvet tiaras, and 
jshe asked the pedlar whether he had any relations in 
Granada. 

He answered, that he had lived chiefly in Navarre, 
but had traveled with his merchandise from time to 
ltime along the coast from Cadiz to Barcelona. 
| “Tt is very well,” said she; and then with a deep 
sigh covered her face with her veil, and leaned upon the 
table. The duenna gave her some smelling salts, and 
tried to raise her head; but she continued sighing, and 
saying, “ What is life but a dream.” 

“ He waits to be paid,” said the duenna, “and saints 
preserve me if I have a real.”* 

“ My lady duenna,” said the pedlar, “it is not my 
custom to be hard with ladies so handsome as you; let 
me have any token, any ring you can spare, merely as 
a mark of our bargain, and I shall give you a month’s 
time.” 

* That will do,” said she; “I took you for a Jew, I 
confess, but you have the proper respect for a lady’s 
word.” She then took off her ring, and gave it to him. 

«“ And your lady’s too,” said he. “She must not be 
disturbed now,” said the duenna. But her lady silently 
took off the ring, and gave it to him, without uttering a 
word, 

The old pedlar put his knee to the ground, like a 
Frenchman ; and then with inany low bows quitted the 
room. The duenna stood still, with one hand holding 
her lady’s forehead, and with the smelling salts in the 
other. 

“ Did he say nothing at going away ?” said the lady, 
after a silence of some minutes, ‘ 

“ No, my lady ; but he took leave as gallantly as Don 
Quixote himself; and though he did not much like to 
show his face, probably because it is as brown as maho- 
gany, I begin to doubt that he is a Jew.—I wish [ had 
my purse however, with my three duros and my medals.” 





“ You shall have ten in place of them,” said the don. 
na, rather impatiently ; “ but now help me to my cham- 
ber, for I am wondrous weary.” 

And so she was; for before she had gone three steps, 
she sat down on a sofa at the window, and laying her 
cheek on some vine-leaves that grew into the open case. 
ment, seemed to fall into a heavy slumber, 

It was the afternoon of the next day, when the old 
Walloon, hearing that his lady was indispesed, came to 
inquire whether it was her wish to see any of the tricks 
of a scholar of the renowned Abuclo, who had stopped 
at the gate on his way from Granada. 

“If he comes from Granada, Heaven be praised,” said 
she ; “for it is my own country, and L love every branch 
on its trees.” 

Soon after, the sounds of a pipe and tabor were heard 
in the servants’-hall. 

“Those will be grand tidings in Valencia,” said the 
duenna, peevishly : “will not my lady consider the 
matter 7” 

“T will consider nothing,” replied the donna; “I am 
strangely unhappy.” 

“Had not my lady better send for a priest, and con- 
fess 1’ 

Can solitude confess?” returned the lady, in a half- 
vexed tone; and then, as if speaking to the clouds that 
lay like pillows of amber piled upon the sky, “ what ean 
anguish confess? can the weary life and the willing 
death confess ? Duenna,” and she started from the sofa, 
«“] know not what is the matter: I am ill:—there is a 
load upon my heart that is sinking me into the grave.” 


Then with a deep sigh she sank upon ber knee; her 


istrencth seemed suddenly melted, and with her forehead 


* The smallest coin. 
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turned upward, and her eyes closed, the beautiful and 
unhappy creature said three aves and a benedictus. 

But there came bursts of merriment to the door; and 
she had scarcely time to throw herself into the arm-chair 
and drop her veil over her face, before the mountebank 
marched in with his daughter the gitana, who carried his 
puppets and boxes, and other conjuring implements. 


} 


The duenna ke pt guard on one side of the chair, and 


the Walloon on the other, for conjurers are at best but 
of doubtful Lionesty ; and the duenna not unfairly thought 
that all his tricks would not have been worth the repeate: 
at her lady’s bosom, or the pearls in ber hair. 

The conjurer was very clever; and made his cups and 
balls, cards and glasses, dance about in a most sur- 
prising manner. The servants were in the passage, 
crowding round the open door, and there was nothing 
to be seen among them but eyes and hands lifted up 
every moment, with now and then, too, a sharp look 
for the cloven feet; but the conjurer wore huge horse- 
man’s boots, which kept them as much in the dark as 
ever. 


—~— 

CHAPTER VIL 

At lencth the conjurer, after devouring several yards 
of fire, pouring out ribands to suit every face in Spain, 
and making Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus dance a 
saraband upon the wall; to rest himself, bade the gitana 
sing. She was a fine, tall, dark-complexioned girl, with 
a crimson cheek, and an eye that when she began to sing 
sparkled like polished jet. 

The conjurer tuned his rebeck,* and the gitana sang 
two or three pretty seguidillas to it, chiefly in praise of 
Valencia; at every one of which the servants applauded 
loudly, but the duenna, as became her station, only 
bowed, 

“ Duenna,” said the Lady Rosanna feebly, «that girl 
sings well, but I am net so much charmed with her sub- 
ject as you seem to be. Did you not tell me that they 
came from Granada?” ‘The duenna replied by a sign 
of affirmation. 

« Well, then, let 1 
the gitana sing alone. 
rebeck.” 

The girl gave an arch look at the conjurer, and tried 


1¢ hear a Granadian song, but let 
I have heard enough of the 


to restrain her laughing, as the man, evidently chagrined, 
slowly put his rebeck in its case. But the lad 
in to look nota little pleased at 


y ordered 
him a duro, and he beg 
his mortification. 

« What will your illustrious ladyship choose ?” said the 
gitana, “ Will you have the loves of Maria de Fonseca 
and the noble Cavalier Delpinos; or the fair Moresco’s 
escape from her cruel father; or the ‘song of the caliph,’ 
as he went down the Alpuxarras; or the «life and death 
of Juan, the flower of Granada ;’ or the ¢ fall of the Aben- 
cerrages ;’ or——” 

“JT protest,” observed the duenna, “this girl has a 
marvelous memory, I[ don’t think I could ever repeat 
three verses of the ‘Borrico de Plata,’ if I were to be 
made a duchess; and she walked away a few paces, 
counting the verses on her fingers like a court poet. 

« Sing,” said the Donna Rosanna sighing, “ something 
about your Granadian * maestranza,’ if you have any ballad 
of that kind.” 

The girl took out asmall theorbo,; and throwing back 
the thick hair from her forehead, and fixing her eyes on 
the lady, as she sat screened from the evening sun by 
the trellis, sang, in the sweet, deep voice of her tribe 
these stanzas : 


THE M.ESTRANZA. 


Lady, if you love to hear 
Tales of lofty chivalry, 

Stealing beauty’s sigh or tear; 
List not, lady sweet, to me. 


But there is a gentle sight, 
Rose-like, always born with May, 

Full of arms, and glances bright, 
"Tis Granada’s holiday ! 

Twilight on the west was sleeping, 


Stars were sliding down the sky, 








* A specics of lute. { A three-stringed violin. 
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TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


Morn upon the hills was peeping, 
With a blue half-opening eye; 

When a silver trumpet sounded, 
And beside the castle wall 

Many a ribbon’d jennet bounded, 
Sparkled many a lance-head tall. 


In the plain, balconies proud, 

Hung with many a flowery chain, 
Like a silken temple show’d, 

Rank o'er rank, the dames of Spain. 


Soon the tapestried kettle-drums 

Through the distant square were pealing ; 
Soon was seen the toss of plumes, 

From the viceroy’s palace wheeling. 


Then, before the portal-arch, 
Ev'ry horseman check’d the rein, 
Till the rocket for their march 
Flaming up the sky was seen. 


Like a wave of steel and gold, 
Swept the lovely pageant on ; 
Many a champion, young and bold, 

Bearing lance and gonfalon. 


At their sight arose the roar 
From the people gazing round ; 
Proudly came the squadrons four, 
Prancing up the tourney ground. 


First they gallop where the screen 
With its broider’d tissue hides 
Proud Granada’s jewell’d queen— 

Helmless every horseman rides! 


Round the barrier then they wheel, 
Troop by troop, and pair by pair ; 
Bending low the lance’s steel 
To their loves and ladies there. 


Ifark ! the trumpet long and loud, 
‘Tis the signal for the charge ! 

Now with hoofs the earth is plough’d, 
Now are clash’d the lance and targe. 


Light as roebucks bound the steeds, 
Sunny bright the armour gleams ; 

Gallant charge to charge succeeds, 
Like the rush of mountain streams! 


Noon has come—the warriors rest, 
Each dismounting from his barb ; 

Loosening each his feathery crest, 
Weighty sword, and steely garb. 


Then are shown the lordly form, 
Chesnut locks and eagle eyes, 

Cheeks with youthand passion warm ; 
Lips for lovers’ perjuries ! 


As they wander round the plain, 
Many a tender tale is told: 

Love, oh love! thy proudest chain 
Is the chain that binds the bold. 


But, again the trumpets play, 

And the mail again is worn, 
And the ring is borne away, 

And the Moorman’s turban torn. 


Closes then the tournament, 

And the noble squadrons four 
Proudly to the banquet tent 

March by Turia’s myrtle shore. 
Lovely as the evening sky, 

Ere the golden sun is down, 


March Granada’s chivalry, 
Champions of the church and crown! 


“T protest,” said the duenna, “ that it is a very pretty 


tune, and I have heard a worse voice.” 


« Tell the gitana to come near me, and the servants 


to close the door,” faintly said the donna. The girl came 
near, with her fine eyes cast on the ground. 


«“ Where did you learn that song, gitana?” said the 


lady; “I have a great wish to know the name of the 
composer—or is it indeed your own ?” 


The girl curtsied. 


“You lead a dangerous life, gitana,” 


said she: “ with 





your taste for music, and your appearance—you may 
spend many sorrowful years for some delightful days.” 

The gitana coloured, and pressed her hand on her 
heart in token of thanks, but said nothing. 

“TI like your modesty,” continued the lady, “and if 
you have no better prospect, shall take you into my ser- 
vice. You will be useful to my spirits with your sweet 
voice and your theorbo, and I shall not be ungrateful.” 

The gitana knelt, and kissed her hand two or three 
times: the donna blushing at the wild gratitude of the 
poor girl, drew her hand slowly away. 

“Those are the manners of your mountain life,” said 
she, bidding the gitana rise. “ But, duenna, you will 
teach her moderation.” 

This she said with a melancholy smile; and the gi- 
tana, flinging her scarlet mantle around her, hastily with- 
drew to consult her father the conjurer. 

“Do you know,” said the donna, throwing herself 
back into the chair, and reclining her head over its arm, 
as if she were reading something on the floor, “ that girl 
pleases me extremely.” 

She then spoke no more for a minute or two, but con- 
tinued humming the tune that she had just heard. The 
duenna stood by in silence, not knowing what turn her 
lady’s temper might take, and perhaps not much pleased 
at her new liking. 

“T say, duenna, this same gitana would make a useful 
assistant to you.” The duenna was silent. “Not of 
course,’ continued she, with some emphasis, “as a 
duenna.” te 
“Saints forbid!” said the duenna; “she would make 
a strange protectress of your ladyship from the snares of 
Satan : she will, if Iam not much mistaken, have enough 
to do to take care of herself.” 

“ Why, yes,” replied the lady, and sank into a reverie. 
Then, after a sigh or two, “I should have asked her if 
she had ever been in love.” 

“San Vincentio defend us!” cried the duenna, “ of 
what is my lady talking?” ‘ 
“T see no crime in it after all,” quick as lightning re- 
plied the lady Rosanna, raising her head, and fixing her 
eyes on the duenna’s countenance. “It may be weak- 
ness; it may be sorrow; it has often been ruin; but it 
may be virtue, honour, and happiness.” 

This she pronounced with a lofty melancholy air. The 
duenna was reckoning on her fingers rapidly. « Eighteen 
this month,” she murmured ; “ eighteen—not an hour 
more. What will the captain-general say? The next 
news will be, I suppose, that the rock of Aranjuez is 
blown away.” She rang the bell. 

« What is the matter now, my dear duenna 2?” said the 
lady, fondly catching her gown. 

«JT must go to confession,” was her answer. 

«“ Then take something more with you to confess; and 
tell the priest that you think me in love !” 

“ Santissima ! can that be possible ?”’ cried the duenna, 
shaking with terror, and pulling out her rosary. 

«“T don’t know but it may,” sighed the lady; and 
again covering her face with both her hands, might have 
seemed asleep but for the tears that sparkled through her 
fingers, 

—<>—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Before the duenna had gone down ten beads, a low tap 
was heard at the door, and the gitana came in to say 
that her father could not spare her for the present, as he 
was engaged to be in Castile by the fair of San Ignacio ; 
but that in a month he should be passing back by Va- 
lencia, and then— 

« And then,” said the donna hastily, “I may certainly 
expect you?” The gitana took out a little ivory tablet, 
wrote her name, and under it the words fel a la muerte.* 
She then put it to her lips, and would have presented it 
to the Lady Rosanna; but the duenna snatched it from 
her, and hurrying to the window, held it up to the light 
from side to side, as if in such a fragment of ivory there 
could be any thing concealed. 

“Tam perfectly astonished at you, duenna,” said her 
lady, haughtily rising, and taking the tablet from her 
hands; “this conduct is offensive to my feelings of pro- 
priety. I dare say, from this, that you have often had 
something to do with clandestine correspondence, and 


* Faithful till death. 
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that the cavaliers of Segovia did not find you altogether 
intractable.” 

The duenna looked as if a thunderbolt had fallen be- 
side her, when she heard the voice of scorn and authority 
in which those words were expressed, and saw the beau- 
tiful figure of her mistress with her veil up, the white 
wreath on her head, and her pale cheeks turned into the 
colour of vermilion. Leave the room, duenna !” said 
she; but the duenna sat down at a distance, and burst 
into tears. “ Well, well,” continued the lady, softening, 
«TI am tired of those odious suspicions ; but you are for- 
given.” ‘T’hen turning, and taking the theorbo from the 
table, she walked towards the casement to get rid of her 
agitation, and ran her fingers over the strings. As she | 
drew back her head from the wind, which blew the ring- | 
lets in clusters over her beautiful face, she made a sign | 
to the gitana. The duenna actually seized the corner of | 
her mantle to stop her. But the flash from her lady’s | 
eye was enough. 

«“T find,” said the Donna Rosanna, holding out the 
instrument, “I have lost my practice. Take it, gitana, 
and let me hear that song of the mestranza once again.” 

The girl immediately went through the ballad; the 
duenna sitting with her back to them, and pressing her 
hands on her ears in scorn. 

“It is well sung,” were the only words of the lady for 
a while ; and looking at the duenna’s posture, she smiled 
to the gitana, in pity of the old woman’s idle resentment. 
“I think, gitana,” she at length remarked, “ that your 
song sounded sweeter than before ; and yet your voice 
seemed to tremble a great deal, particularly towards the 
close ; though, perhaps, that timidity makes a song more 
touching. ‘The duenna has frightened you, but you will 
soon be reconciled.” She laid her fingers lightly on the 
girl’s arm, who indeed, trembling more than ever, pulled 
the edge of her mantle deeper over her forehead, and 
looking on the ground, half whispered, “I had forgot 








there are two stanzas beside.” 

“T could hear them if they were a hundred,” ex- 
claimed the donna, with delight; and drawing the girl 
towards her chair, sat down, that she might enjoy the | 
song more deeply. ‘I'he gitana re-tuned the theorbo, and | 
after one or two attempts to clear her voice, sang the| 
verses: 


One still linger’d, pale and last, 
By the lonely gallery’s stair, 

As if there his soul had pass’d 
Vanish’d with some stately fair. 


Who the knight, to few was known; 
Who his love, he ne’er would tell: 

But her eyes were—like thine own ; 
But his heart was—Oh! farewell. 


The last verse could scarcely be called singing, for the 
voice was little better than a murmur. But as the Lady 
Rosanna heard it, tear upon tear stole down her cheeks. 
Then dashing them away, she started up, and saying, 
«This is magic, this is madness!” walked hastily two 
or three times from end to end of the room. As she 
passed by the table the last time, she flung her purse 
upon it for the gitana; but the girl stood without stirring 
a step, and was busy in tying the neck-ribbon of the 
theorbo. 

«“ You refuse it 


!” said the lady, stopping short before 
her; “you dare refuse it! Yes, I knew you would ; 
every thing thwarts me.” She rushed away, exclaim- 
ing as if she had none to hear her, “I am the most un- 
happy creature alive; day and night, night and day, 
nothing but sorrow and disappointment; no sleep, no 
quiet, no hope. There must soon be an end of this—I 
must die.” 

She turned as pale as the handkerchief in her hand, 
and fell against the tapestry. The gitana threw down 
the instrument, and with the help of the duenna, placed 
her in the current of air, which soon recovered her. 
« So,” said she, in rather a fretful tone—“ so, gitana, you 
refuse my present ?” 

«“T would rather,” replied the girl, “have ene of my 
lady’s raven locks than a chain of diamonds.” 

The duenna clasped her hands at such a choice in a 
gitana. The lady said nothing; but drawing a single 
white finger across her forehead, spread out the ringlets 
for her to choose. 





“I vow,” said the duenna, laughing as she took out 





her scissors, and rubbed them on her sleeve to brighten | ers from the village. I have often thought that it was 
them, “the gitana must have been in Madrid; for she the duenna who had sent for the cunning old general; 
could not have learned any thing so fine but among the! and that afterwards she was not much pleased with 
life-guards.” {her work; for he scolded her in the most provoking 
‘he gitana was long in choosing, and tried every one | manner. ‘ 
of the ringlets in turn, fixing her black eyes on the Lady| The aide-de-camp returned late that night without any 
Rosanna’s. ‘I'wo or three times the duenna insisted on}intelligence. No man had seen either pedlar, conjurer 
it that she herself should cut off the lock, and have done| or gitana for the last fortnight ; and it was notorious that 
with the affair; but hear lady commanded that the girl} all that tribe had gone to the north and to Madrid for the 
should do it, and not be hurried. The ringlet was at!season. ‘I'he Lady Rosanna remained shut up in her 
length taken off; and the gitana rolled it up carefully in! chamber. A second and a third day passed, probably in 
silver paper, and put it in her bosom. jthe same way; the captain-general running about the 
“ Now, farewell, gitana,” said the donna, “and re-!| house, despatching aides-de-camp to the villages in the 
member—” neighbourhood, and now and then making a sortie as he 
“Tam bound to you for ever,” said the girl, retiring a} termed it, to reconnoitre the corners and crevices of the 
few steps, and gazing all over the lovely lady ; then with | wall. 
a lofty tone and solemn gesture, in the style of her | Nothing could be more hateful than this life to the 
people, as if she were raising some spell, exclaimed,|duenna, who feit all her authority taken out of her 
« Neither the wild winter, nor the summer’s storm ;}hands, and had nothing to do but to see her lady one 


neither the mountain ridge nor the trackless ocean ;| while reading some volume of poctry, as if her soul were 


| 
| 


neither chance nor time shall divide my thoughts from|at her lips, then throwing away the book, and hanging 
you, lady of beauty ;” and then pointing upwards to the! over a drawing; and then, as if she were bewitched, 
sun— {taking her harp, and singing the mastranza, The 

« By the glory of that light, your gitana will return,|/duenna was almost tired to death of this song, and on 
true as honour, faithful as friendship, and fond as love.’ | the third evening prevailed on her lady to walk in the 

The Donna Rosanna stood with her breath checked, | garden. , 
as people do at the sight of something beyond belief. It was by this time twilight, and the new moon was 
She then waved to the wild girl to approach, and hastily | rising over the mountains, with the evening star just be- 
pressed her lips between the gitana’s eyes, who soon left} low it, like the diamond spark hanging from a huge pearl 
the apartment. ear-ring. ‘The ground was extensive, and was planted 

The lady then sat down by the casement, and con-| with vines, and an abundance of other garden trees, 
tinued counting the jessamine blossoms up and down.| some all blossom, and some henging down to the grass 
At length the duenna muttered, “ All this is very strange | with fruit; and through those sweet-seented walks the 
very surprising—very strange ;” and this she repeated,| house was now and then seen at a distance, with all its 
for at least five minutes, holding up her embroidery to long old casements open for the night air, and the ser- 
the light, and then laying it down again, and glancing | vants hurrying backwards and forwards, in their gay 
towards the chair. | dresses, with lights, preparing to lay the tables for supper. 

«“ Of what are you talking now?” said her lady at/I think the whole might have been like a stage scene, 
last. looked at through the large end of a telescope ; or a feast 

“T was only,” replied the duenna, “ thinking where/in the land of the fairies. 
this gitana could have got her compliment. Unless I am | After they had lost the sounds of the house, «I won- 
much mistaken, I have read it in the 2cademia de Cor-} der,” said the Lady Rosanna, stopping abruptly, “ whether 
tesia.’’—* It is impossible,” said the lady. “ It may be! we shall ever have wings?” 7 
so; but it is, I think, true nevertheless,” rejoined the} « Bless me!’ exclaimed the duenna, making the sign 
duenna. of the cross upon her forehead, “ what would your lady- 

« Duenna,” retorted the lady, «I have a great mind to| ship do with them ?” 
send you back to Segovia.” « Duenna,” sighed she, “I may have them before you 

The duenna was now silenced. But in about a quar-| are aware: and there is not a star above us that I shall 
ter of an hour after, when the storm seemed to be! not visit. I will look for some bright, quiet spot, into 
blown over, she muttered to herself, « What will the| which no memory of this world ean reach, and there—” 
captain-general say to all those pedlars and gitanas !” «In the name of the Virgin, of what is my lady 

“ That you are a suspicious old woman,” pronounced | dreaming!” said the frightened duenna. But her lady 
the Lady Rosanna, as stinging as an arrow. heard nothing, and with her eye fixed on the heavens, 

This was more than any woman could well bear,} seemed talking to some invisible thing. ‘The only words 
and peculiarly a duenna—* I thank Heaven,” said she,|that could be heard were—* As if there his sonl had 
squeezing up her embroidery into her hand, and pushing | passed.” 
back her chair, as if she were going out of the room at While they were standing on the spot, something dark 
the instant, “I was never in love, however; I know no-| flew through the air, and dropped at theirfeet. There it 
thing about love.” lay, but neither of them had power to touch it. 

“ From my soul, I believe you,” said the lady, with a At length the Lady Rosanna gathered courage and 
look at the duenna’s withered physiognomy ; and then! took up a packet, notwithstanding the duenna’s terrors, 
at once turning away, and with her handkerchief to her} who declared it to be unquestionably some device of the 
eyes, she went into her chamber. The duenna went to| tempter. 
the mirror. “If it be,” observed the lady with a faint laugh, 

—— «“duenna, you are undone; for to you this temptation 
— . will be irresistible.” 
CHAPTER VIII. And she held out the duenna’s own lost favourite, the 

What passed during the next day I cannot tell: but} velvet purse, with all its contents safe, which the old 
I suppose there was not much time for talking of love} woman kissed, duro by duro. The Donna Rosanna’s 
affairs ; for about noon the captain-general came gallop-| purse next came forth from the packet. “I vow,” ex- 
ing into the court with a crowd of aides-de-camp at his! claimed the duenna, “those are the most gentlemanlike 
heels ; and he had scarcely dismounted, before every ser-| thieves I ever met with. I have heard of such things ; 
vant in the house was summoned to tell what could be} but it was in the Historia de la Lealdad, and the like 
told of the pedlar, the conjurer, and the gitana. stories of times and people, that, on my censcience, I 

But, when all was told, it was but little ; or was, as} believe never existed,” 
the servants thought, much to their honour; for, be-| “ My ring! my ring!” cried out the Lady Rosanna, 
sides showing very pleasant entertainment by their tricks with a voice of agony. 
and gaiety, they had refused to take a peseto from any “The ducats are all right,” interposed the duenna, 
of the house, and had even given away several Estrema-| taking the purse, and pouring out the gold into her open 
dura watch-chains and hair-nets, besides two of the best} hand. «I'll be sworn that not a piece has been lost.” 
mock topaz necklaces that had been seen since the fair] “ Would to Heaven,” wept the lady, “all had been 
St. Inés, to the waiting-maids of their lady and the} lost, and but my ring left—my precious ring !” 
duenna. «© Mere emerald after all,’ muttered the duenna. The 

The captain-general only knit his brows the more ;| Lady Rosanna cast her bright eye in every corner of the 
and an aide-de-camp was despatched to bring the strang-! path, saying, as if without knowing what she spoke, “ it 
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ut of my possession till that day of the vi-|the old woman; “but why does my sweet young lady 


Was never ¢ | 
I were it on the night of| ask that question ?”’ 

The lady Rosanna returned no answer; but rising 
from her bed, began to bind up the long tresses that hung 
vani over her beautiful bosom like wreaths of black satin. 

«| knew that the girl must be a thief: she was born|She then took from a secret drawer a diamond-hilted 
to it: and I never was mistaken in my life,” said the} dagger, drew it out of the sheath, looked at it from han- 
duenna., Still the lady searched through every tuft of|dle to point before the lamp, then kissed it, and putting 
the flowers which had in this remote part of the garden /it in the sheath again, hid it in ber bosom. 
overgrown the path. ‘The duenna saw all this going on; but through aston- 
a moment, and then sprang away like a startled fawn. ishment and fear could not speak a word. At length 
said the duenna, as she fought her] her lady went to the mirror, and gazing at herself for a 
way through the thicket, that seemed to have an ill-will) moment, (and the duenna said that, from what reason 
against her; for she no sooner pushed one of the bushes | she knew not, she had never seen her look so beautiful, ) 
out of the way, than a dozen flew into its place—* Bless | turned away with amelancholy smile, as if she had taken 
my soul! but those young girls are all flint and steel—}a last farewell of her loveliness ; threw her mantilla over 
mad passions from top to toe. And here am I, at this| her head, and with a motion of her hand for the duenna 
hour of the night, without cloak or comfort, caught like| to stay behind, went down stairs. 
a wild beast in a net among these brambles.” The old woman afterwards said that she had no power 

The last idea struck strongly on her fancy, and as she| to follow her; but that, for a while, something like a cloud 


had heard of the traps laid for some foxes, that had been came over her mind, and she thought that she had seen 


tana—that unfortunate day. 
Ji was touched by his hand, it was | 
pressed by Ags lips. It has been for two long years my 


le * 5 * 
compa mm, my delight, ny mitsery, 


At once she stopped, listened for 





rI 1°? 
wi Bless mv soul. 





lately in the grounds, and wolves now and then appear,}a departing angel. 
she cried aloud; but the world seemed to have grown| She was roused by a glare of light through the cham- 
However, she at length saw a glimpse of light) ber; and on going to the window, saw a crowd of the 
through the branches; it was the lamp of the pavilion,| servants with torches round the Walloon, who was bear- 
and, after a few struggles more, and an ave, she made} ing a body in his arms, and forcing his way to the hall. 
| Altogether, they made a great clamour. She threw on 
i her mantilla, and went down. ; 
CHAPTER IX . By this time the Walloon had made his way in: the 
: mn ° first object she saw was her lady, in the midst of the 
In the pavilion the duenna found her lady clinging to | crowd, standing beside the great table; and with a face 
one of the pillars, like a fair statue carved of its marble.|as pale as ashes, raising the cloak off one of the dead 
Her hands were as stiff and cold as ice; but her lips} banditti. 
burned and quivered, and her eyes flashed with almost For many a year after, the duenna was famous for tell- 
spiritual brightness, ‘The sound of some instrument/ing the story of that night :—how grave and calm her 
was heard, and the duenna looked round for an appari-| lady looked as she gazed on the countenance ; how she 
tion of at least a regiment of cavatiers muffled up to the} took the ring from the finger of the dead—the emerald 
eyes, with flapped hats, hanging feathers, and every man) ring—and holding it up to heaven as if in token of mar- 
a rapier or a guitar in his hand; but she could see no-| riage, kissed it, and put it on her own; then cutting off 
thing more than the huge old vine waving, with all its|the longest of her ringlets, laid it on his bosom; and 
leaves turned to silver in the moonlight. ‘he sound| how a blush like fire covered her face and bosom, when 
came from beyond the garden wall, and she caught the she turned round and saw that the room was full. 
“If I had obeyed her then,” used the duenna to say, 
“T should have gone away with the rest, for she waved 
her hand as proudly as if there were a sceptre in it. I 
| would not, however, leave her with a corpse, but stayed 
“ My curse light on the mestranza, and all the makers | watching in the shade of the door. I believe that, as I 
and singers of sueh villanous tunes!” exclaimed the) made no noise, she thought I had gone away: for then 
“LT have been doing nothing but dreaming of, she flung herself upon the body, weeping bitterly, and 
them these three nights. Forthe Virgin's sake, my lady,| saying a thousand strange things; from which I learned 
Jet us leave this damp place, and go into the house to our | that she had met him at the masquerade after the mes- 
supper.” | tranza in Granada, when he had given her the ring, 
She tried to remove her from the spot; but she might| though she had refused to unmask for him; that she 
as easily have persuaded the pavilion to follow her. j thought she had seen his spirit some evenings before ; 
There stood the fair creature, in wild and delicate) and felt herself under a fate to follow him,—with many 
beauty, with her smal! white arms clung round the pillar! more wild speeches of the same kind. 
among the clusters of roses; her face pale as ivory in} * At length I saw her kneel down, and after a prayer, 
the moonshine, and her raven curls flung back from her| draw something from her bosom. As she raised it up, I 
ears, listening like sn enchanted thing, In a minute orj| knew it by the glitter to be the poniard, and ran forwards 
two, some loud talking, followed by a clash of swords, | with an oulery, She was probably frightened by the 
was heard: she gave a shries; her arms sank from the/ noise, for she dropped the weapon on the floor, and fell 
pillar, and after a few loose and headlong steps towards! into my arms. 
the sound, she fell on the turf without motion, “IT was then in a comfortable situation, with a dead 
What happened for the rest of the evening ! know not,/ man before me, and a dead woman hanging on my shoul- 
nor how the duenna contrived to carry her uniortunate | der. However, the Virgin and San Jago, the gentlest 
young mistress ito the house ; for she could not be much} couple among all the saints, protected me; and I had 
under sixty, though she confessed only to forty, and|scareely cast my eye fram my lady on the bandit, before 
never exceeded that age during the half century of my|I saw motion come into his lips,—then came a deep 
recollection, ‘Lhe lady Rosanna was, however, placed} sigh ; and before I could stir a step with the weight upon 
in her chamber, and there was great disturbance in the}me, the corse opened his eyes, and laughed full in my 
house for some hours. ‘The report was, that there had] face. I protest I thought I should have died; but again 
been an attack of banditti, of which the captain-general] I wes mistaken.” 
had information ; that some had been killed, and others 


deaf. 


her way to the building. 


Sut her eves were like thine own, 


’ 

closing words: | 

: . | 
But his heart was—Oh! farewell! | 


duenna: 


tuken in chains to the corregidor of Valencia, of a love-story ; and she never suffered a particle of the 
lal s 9? 


grateful he was to the “sense, courage, and superhuman 
sagacity of the excellent duenna” herself, for saving from 
despair the handsomest mistress and the fondest wife in 
all Spain. 
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THE ITALIAN. 


The storm was subsiding, after a week of tyranny 
over earth and air; and a glimpse of sunshine became 
a subject of universal congratulation among the prison- 
ers of the mountain. Every man prepared to start by 
daybreak ; and our drawing-room reminded me of school- 
days, when vacation was at hand. 

My friend the Englishman was bound for Piedmont, 
where he meant to make a stay of a few weeks; and on 
my going into his apartment to wish him a prosperous 
journey, I found him in consultation witha Piedmontese 
officer retired from the Neapolitan service. 

The means of avoiding the annoyances of the custom- 
house on the frontier came into our discussion of the 
routes; and the oflicer expressed the whole spirit of the 
atlair in one word—money. The Englishman requested 
a little expansion of this condensed wisdom. 

“ It is this and no more,” returned the gallant demi- 
solde.  Disburse in Piedmont, and you may make or 
unmake a prime minister; you may do any thing—but 
take a book into the country.” 

“Ts it possible,” said I, « that this prohibition can be 
leveled at any thing but the hazardous and revolutionary 
works of France ?” 

“ Sir,” returned the officer, “it is leveled at the primer 
and the Principia alike; it is leveled at the rules of 
arithmetic as fiercely as at the rules of regicide. You 
may take as much gunpowder and geneva with you as 
would blow up Turin, or make the whole population of 
the duchy drunk ; but you must not take a page on which 
any thing better is written than the sign-manual. You 
may take a ton of arsenic; but you may not take the 
alphabet.” 

« But can public opinion be kept within the finger and 
thumb of a custom-house officer ?”’ said I. 

“Sir,” said the Piedmontese, “I give you the fact: I 
am not inclined to reason upon it.” 

“IT cannot see that reason has any thing to do in the 
business,” said the Englishman. “ The king of Sardinia 
commands that his subjects shall not make use of their 
brains ; and he’suitably prohibits their use of the food 
which undoubtedly is necessary only to those who do. 
A Savoyard can clean my boots or his majesty’s just as 
well without knowing that there is a book in existence, 
as if he had amassed the Leipsic catalogue. But the 
precaution must be ineffectual after all.” 

“Tt is extraordinary how completely it has succeeded,” 
said the Piedmontese, smiling. ‘To judge of its suc- 
cess, we have only to examine the skulls of the nation. 
But the finger that never touches a pen may have only 
the more leisure for practice with a trigger. It has been 
not far from giving some pretty close evidence of the 
kind, more than once, and may again; until Italian rulers 
discover that the most magnanimous robbery of port- 
manteaus by the monarch does not convince his people 
of their being in paradise; that he may pilfer every page 
about you down to the lining of your trunk, p/omber 
your road-book, and lay royal hands on your papillotes 
if they wear the guilt of printing upon them—and yet 
find that his people will not think him an angel.” 
“But,” said I, “the whole system is at once con- 
temptible and useless. While his sneering secretaries 
and douaniers plunder you of a prayer-book, myriads 
of volumes of Voltaire and Volney, and every other cor- 
rupter of the human head and heart, make their way 


The duenna, like all women, young or old, was fond] over this ink-horn frontier. The honest works of lite- 


rature which love the light are seized, while the pollu- 


At all events, about midnight, the captain-general set| adventure to evaporate in her keeping. She regularly} tions of the pen are carried over in their kindred dark- 
off for the city av full speed, leaving all his servants} gave at full length the long explanation which she hadj ness; and the frontier becomes only a strainer which 


armed, with strict orders to keep watch. 
“Is my father gone” said the lady Rosanna, as the! fession and conciliation; and told, how the impudent 


gleaned from all sides on that memorable night of con-| excludes the antidote, while it lets in the poison.” 


«“ But is not this to have an end?” asked the officer. 


harses’ heels echoed down the couriyard. ‘These were} hussar had acted the conjurer, and Don Francisco had] Your illustrious country must regenerate us.” 


the first words that she uttered to any living soul from] exhibited his blushes in the gitana; how the don had 
the time of her swoon, 


«“ My good friend,” said the Englishman, gravely, «I 


grown more madly enamoured every moment at the sight] hope my illustrious country will do no such thing. One 


The duenna, who, though a hard-fegtured woman, was] of the lovely donna; and how, on the captain-general’s| of the grand absurdities of my nation of philosophers 
not without affection, threw her arms round the lady, and} arrival, in default of better means of access, he had at-] is, to think that the same liberty is made for all mankind. 
bursting into tears, thanked all the saints in the calendar] tempted to storm the house as a bandit: how he pre-} They might as well think that the same pair of panta- 








for her recovery. “The captain-general is gone,” said| tended to be shot, that he might be carried in ; and how] loons were made for all mankind. We may transplant 
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THE ITALIAN’S TALE. 
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our constitution among you—but the tree will never] of the infinite majority of mankind, I still feel that there 
throw out a leaf. You have not the soul. ‘There are, I} are in every nation men who deserve to be rescued from 
know, even in Italy, individuals of fine ability and gene-|the common ruin. Yet this will be done by no trivial 
rous dispositions; but the people want the mind, the}change. he catastrophe threatens to be alike vast, 


morals, and the habits for freedom. 


sudden, and terrible.” He silently cast his eye over a 


“ They are a graceful, clever, and utterly unpurposed| leaf of the convent album. “ Read here, and you may 








race—a tarantula people ; a spider bites them into frenzy | perceive that others are of the same mind.” 


and a tune on the fiddle brings them round again. But 
liberty is no masquerade ; it is a thing of solemn thought, 
noble literature, and lofty principle. Its birth is in 
throes ; but if the public frame have been already weak- 
ened by profligacy, the birth is in madness or death. Its 
requires us to be prepared for the sternest sacrifices :— 
fortune, fame, and life must be ready to be laid upon its 
altar. But those sacrifices will be made only by a high- 
principled and pure-minded people. The nation of hus- 
bands and fathers must love the nation of wives and 
children, before they will perseveringly face death for the 
honour of the one or the security of the other. 

“ Religion, honesty, a sense of the sacredness of 
home, and a solemn and hallowed habit of reliance on 
that invisible will which finally fights the battle of the 
righteous cause, must be the principles of the nation, 
before it can valiantly and wisely meet the tremendous 
penalties of a struggle for freedom. Popular fury may 
sweep down old encumbrances ; but it is only to raise 
others more oppressive. The headlong stream of public 
vengeance may burst over its banks, and hurry their pol- 
lution down; but the torrent soon stagnates, and has 
only added the new pollution to the old, mingled them 
into more living evil, and left them to infect the world 
together. 

“ ¢ Perseverance in struggle and self-denial in success,’ 
is the true motto for the banners of a people that would 
win and wear their liberty.” 

“But our countrymen are not destitute of talent, 
courage, and the desire of liberty,” said the Piedmontese. 

“Sir, your countrymen have all those, and more. 
But until the husband can believe that it is not his first 
duty to carry the snuff-box and slippers of his neigh- 
bour’s wife, he will make but a slack warrior for the 
dignity of his own. The man must have a strong pro- 
pensity for being shot, who will put himself in the way 
of bullets for the sake of other men’s children ; and I 
must say, that the noble who finds the casino his natural 
place of comfort, and the hazard-table his natural centre 
of revenue, needs not be very seriously expected to run 
his breast against a foreign bayonet for the sake of his 
fire-side, though it may be graced by six cicisbeos at a 
time.” 

« And yet, is the hope of freedom to be given up until 
the world is a school of morals?” said I. 

« No, sir,” was the answer. “We may hope to feed 
upon the harvest ; though neither it nor we will be much 
the better for digging up the clay and eating the seed out 
of the ground. ‘The operation must not be forced. We 
are at this hour busying ourselves with a course of free- 
dom, administered first in the shape of a ridiculous code, 
and next in that of ten thousand English bayonets, to a 
swarthy old ally, who no more dreamed of a new con- 
stitution than of soap and water. The ally mortally 
hates the dose ; and by consequence the doctors. The 
ally loves monks and their mummery ; loves to be ban- 
ished, dungeoned, hanged, and drowned, at the pleasure 
of a sovereign in his teens; loves to be ragged, lazy, 
and licentious ; to have perpetual pestilence in its streets ; 
to feed fifty thousand nuns, and as many friars; to fear 
to call its life its own, and to doubt the paternity of every 
child within its borders. But what is that to us? All 
that we shall get for our trouble will be, to be either 
starved out, scoffed at, or kicked out; and I cannot deny, 
that our meddling deserves the whole three. Since the 
cradle of Confucius, there never was a truer maxim, 
than that ‘religious slavery is incompatible with civil 
freedom !’ ” 

« But is this gross and criminal abuse of the human 


THE REGENERATION, 
There are murmurs on the deep, 
There are thunders in the heaven ; 
Though the ocean-billows sleep, 
Though no cloud the sign has given ; 
Earth that sudden storm shall feel, 
Tis a storm of man and steel. 


Tribes are in their forests now, 
Idly hunting ounce and deer ; 
Tribes are crouching in their snow, 
O’er their wild and wintry cheer, 
Doom’d to swell that tempest’s roar, 
Where the torrent rain is gore. 


War of old has swept the world, 
Guilt has shaken strength and pride ; 
But the thunders feebly hurl’d, 
Quiver’d o’er the spot and died ; 
When the vengeance next shall fall, 
Wo to each, and wo to all! 


Man has shed man’s blood for toys, 
Love and hatred, fame and gold ; 

Now, a mightier wrath destroys ; 
Earth in cureless crime grows old: 

Past destruction shall be tame 

To the rushing of that flame. 


When the clouds of vengeance break, 
Folly shall be on the wise ; 

Frenzy shall be on the weak ; 
Nation against nation rise : 

And the worse than Pagan sword, 

In religion’s breast be gored. 


Then the martyrs’ solemn cry, 

That a thousand years has rung, 
Where their robes of crimson lie 

Round the “ golden altar” flung, 
Shall be heard,—and from the “ throne,” 
The trumpet of the “ judgment” blown. 


Wo to earth, the mighty wo! 

Yet shall earth her conscience lull, 
Till above the brim shall flow 

The draught of gall.—The cup is full. 
Yet a moment! Comes the ire !— 
Famine, bloodshed, flood, and fire. 


First shall fall a mighty one! 
Ancient crime had crown’d his brow, 
Dark ambition raised his throne— 
Truth his victim and his foe : 
Earth shall joy in all her fear 
O’er the great idolater. 


Then shall rush abroad the blaze, 
Sweeping nations zone by zone ; 

Afric’s tribes the spear shall raise 
Shivering India’s pagod throne ; 

China hear her idols’ knell 

In the Russian’s cannon-peal. 


On the Turk shall fall the blow 
From the Grecians’ dagger’d band ; 
Blood like winter-showers shall flow, 
Till the King shall be at hand! 
Then shall final vengeance shine, 
And all be seal’d in Palestine. 


“T acknowledge,” said the officer, “ that if I were to 


faculties and noble means that nature has put into our| judge from the conduct of some of our leading men, the 
hands, never to have an end ?” said the officer. “ Are|hope of constitutional freedom must be remote. 


we eternally to go on singing, ‘ Italia, Italia ; 


In our 


with its} late efforts, personal feelings mingled so largely with the 


rondelay, ‘ si tu fosse men’ bella, o pin forte ;’ until the] motives of the best among us, and the ,most atrocious 
land grows hoarse, and the world grows sick of hear-| passions were so often cloaked under a zeal for the pub- 


ing us?” 


lic good, that prudent men were alarmed, and honourable 


“It is not for me to settle the question,” said the Eng-| men were alienated from the cause of the country. I 
lishman. “But much as I scorn the selfishness, mean-] recollect an instance in point, which came under my own 





ness, and want of principle, that make up the character} knowledge but a few years aga.” 


THE ITALIAN’S TALE. 
THE CONSPIRATOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the year 1820, on a mission from my government, 
I remained for some time in the province of the Hither 
Calabria. The business was tardy; and in the interval 
of receiving despatches from Turin, | made an excursion 
to Sicily. 

Landing at Messina, my first object, as of all travel- 
lers, was A2tna. Avoiding the beaten track, on which I 
might expect to be molested by the crowd of ramblers 
that come from all parts of the continent to pick up lava, 
and boast that they have seen a burning mountain, I 
plunged inte the defiles, that, like the billows of a stormy 
sea, fixed in the most violent moment of the tempest, sur- 
round the foot of the mighty mother of volcanoes. 

I wandered for some days, unable to lay my pencil 
by; sketching the matchless, and I think very little 
known, beauties of this most luxuriant region, which 
forms a circuit of little less than a hundred miles. 

‘Etna, the noblest natural object in Europe, had 
scarcely less delight for me in its declivities of alternate 
verdure and marble, or in its picturesque and grand out- 
line, crowned by that perpetual circle of vapour which, 
as the night deepens, turns, like the pillar of the Israel- 
ites, to fire; than in the classic associations that rise at 
every step. Upon this cloud by day, and flame by night, 
a long and brilliant muster-roll of princes and warriors, 
legislators and poets, had gazed in their time. I was 
probably treading among the rocks on which Homer had 
sat, peopling the wilderness with his wonders. The spot 
is still pointed out where Hamilcar’s army lay; and I 
stood upon the ground from which Hannibal and his 
Moorish thousands may have watched the deepening 
splendours of this most magnificent of watch-towers. 
Cicero read the volumes of Demosthenes by its light. 
Cesar might have seen in it an omen of the barrenness 
of that grandeur of which every ascending step was to 
be but a nearer approach to the gulf. And Napoleon, to 
whom, of all men, it would have been the fitting throne, 
might have well contemplated the emblem of his power, 
terrible to all within its reach; and showing its strength 
only in consuming and covering the land with its own 
ruin. 

Etna does not always flame, but it is seldom without 
the crown of vapour; a broad and rolling wreath, that in 
noon rivals the colour of gold, and in the evening looks 
a rosy throne for the brighest spirits of mythology. Olym- 
pus is earthly, compared to this true seat of the court of 
Jove. 

But this cloud sometimes looks angry, and keeps the 
promise of its look. On one of the evenings that I had 
destined to explore a branch of the Val di Noto, I had 
scarcely climbed half the precipice that rises over tho 
Casa di Madonna del Pianto, so well knewn to the Sici- 
lian traveller, before I saw my guide plunging down 
among the thickets. 

On overtaking my runaway, he attempted to make me 
understand him by pointing to the mountain, whose 
summit had grown unusually dark, in the midst of one 
of the most vivid Mediterranean’ sunsets. As nothing 
could stop his movements towards the house, and as an 
explanation from his mountain jargon was hopeless, E 
let him take his way and followed to the convent. 

There his first act was to throw himself on his knees 
before the image of the Virgin, that sits in primeval 
blackness in the portico; and his next was to solicit 
some brandy from the attendant at the grate. Night 
had come on before he felt his devotions or his alarm 
sufficiently indulged; and I had no other resource than 
the common one of trusting to the conventuals for the 
night’s hospitality. 

The friars, who are often lively fellows, and glad to 
see a traveller, for the double purpose of hearing the 
news and disposing of their wine at a fair price, were 
as usual, hospitable, and congratulated me on having 
reached their roof in good time. My guide had been 
perfectly in the right; for in a few minutes the wind 
eran to blow a hurricane, and torrents of rain dashed 


against the lattices. 
Other fugitives came rushing in, and the supper-table 





was soon full, 
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closed our by no means silent entertainment, its roars 
and gusts had extinguished all lighter topics, and the 
few who spoke, only of the congenial 
earthquakes, eruptions, and perils by land and sea. 
To the natives, the only feel- 


spoke themes, 
tation gave 
burly of the ele- 
Aitna was irre- 


present Visi 
this hurly 

ments was an adventure. A storm on 
was the very thing that I had 
determined to see the tempest 
bottles of their best wine, 
guests by my | 


ings of alarm; but to me, 


sistible ; crossed the 
Straits to see. [th 

out; and ordering a couple of 
brotherhood and 


erelore 
astonished the their 


temptation of fate, In wate hing the whole 
from mv croisée. 

One Italian was the only pe 
wrought up into curiosity, and we took 
open window in full sight of the mountain. 


Nothing could be better worth our speculation. “Etna 


had already changed its crown of vapour for a crown of leontinued his romance. 


lightnings, azure, white, 


brillianey. 


and peculiarly of the most vivid 

and blood-red My fel llow-g: wer had been a} 
militaire in the French service; and something that I) 
sccidentally said of the likeness of the great usurper 's| 
fortunes to the transient flashes playing above us, ws 
hin to open the store of recollections of which every 
vieuxr moustache is full. He had followed Napoleon to} 
Elba; had returned with him, and seen his star cast 
down in Belgium; and had finally found misfortune 
reaching himself in the shape of disbandment and_ pe r-| 


; ie 
was now exiled from N 


sonal suspicion. He aples, under 
ttachment to Murat, and was not per-| 
next direction should be} 


the imputation of a 
fectly determined whether his 
east or west, 

on They SUS pec ted iv of 
“but, sir, 


hina or the [linois. 


| 
a carbonaro,” said he: | 


In ing 


when a man has commanded a regiment of} 


cavalry for six campaigns, and has scoured in the train of | 
a conqueror from Madrid to Moscow, living like a prince | 
all the time, he may dislike being reduced to walk on} 


| 
1 


live like a deserter, and brush his own coat. Car-| 
ITow can a man help thinking of the 


and showy son of fortune, 


foot, 
bonaro, indes d ! 
past, and comparing that bold 
rogue as he undoubtedly was, with these tame, domestic, 
feather-headed—but —s - it pa 
tone ! let them call me what they wil 

The Neapolitan’s pale and hol 
swelled with haughty expression; his eyes darted fire ; 
his hands were clenched; and bounding from his seat, 
he rather charged than paced about the room. In a few 
turns this wa and with true southern versa- 
tility, he flung himself upon his seat, laughing at what} 
he called his “ extravaganza.” 

“But,” said he, “ it is well that it was not performed 
before any of the cowled gentlemen stairs; for 
they are singularly delicate in polities since their house 
was the scene of an extraordinary affair. 


Carbonaro! 


Cospet- 
Ee 
low physiognomy 


s exhausted ; 


eb 
| 
| 
| 


be low 


a 
CHAPTER IL. 

“Two vears ago Sicily rang with the beaut 
lina Visconti, the only daughter of the richest man in 
Catania. In this island 
and mothers, without much consideration of the opin- 
ions of sons and daughters. But Carolina was of a 
higher temperature than to take any gouty old grandee, 
or young clown, on the opinion of others; and the re- 
jections which the whole tribe of the 
received will be felt by some of them as a stain upon 
their coats of arias till they lie where Sicilians write son- 
nets no more, 

“The man of her heart came at last; « gallant subal- 
tern of ours. We had made a summer excursion to the 
Calabrias; and, tempted by the sight of the mountain, 
we came over tothe island. Ata ball given at Messina 
we saw the belle. She was certainly a superb creature ; 
a fine countenance, a magnificent figure—altogether a 
being of sparkling and splendid beauty. The general 
admiration was accounted for; and I contributed my 
share. As belonging to the Italian guard, the two stran- 
gers were received with due honeur. I had the hand of 
the governor's lady, to my infinite mortification ; and my 
subaltern, Vivaldi, danced with the Sicilian wonder. 
Vivaldi was handsome enough for a soldier, lively, and 
But he had 
higher merits ; and a nobler heart did not exist in mortal 


y of Caro- 


alliances are made by fathers 


Catanese nobles 


had gained decorations in his campaigns. 


The storm continued to increase, and before we had | 


| for a moment. 


phenomenon 


rson whom my example | 
our seats at the | 
ltake him out of the island!’ 


Ito be moved 3; 
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“On hie ulate his fate was decided. 


He had loved |: among the Sicilians. But report had assigned him a 


and been loved by hosts of the fairest of the fair; he had | history of a very dubious kind. 


sighed and sonnetecred through every town in the king- 


«It was known that he had been an agent of the di- 


dom of Naples; but I had never seen his gaiety lowered | rectory in the republican conquest of Italy, and had even 


On this night, 
out of spirits. 


however, he came home |fizured among the jacobin club of Paris. 
I saw that t'e arrow was shot to the had next appeared like a potentate, and had kept up an 


At Naples, he 


head; and as advice is always troublesome, and in such ‘establishment that was probably fed by the principal 


a case is absurd, Lieft matters to take their course. 


| plunde rer of the state treasury. 


But he laid himself open 


« He went to no more balls, but had suddenly taken a |to a charge of peculation ; and the directory, who were 
prodigious fondness for sighing, walking in the woods, | de ‘licate enough not to suffer any plunderers but them- 
vuitar-playing at unseasonable hours, and the other re-/| selves, called him to an account. 


| ceived modes of desperate passion, In short, he became 


“One evening, at a masquerade, a note was put into 
my hand, with the words—* Your friend is in danger— 
Sicilian vengeance is for- 
But Vivaldi laughed at my information, and 
Three nights after, on my re- 
iturn from a regatta at Sy racuse, to my surprise and hor- 
| ror I saw my unlucky friend brought home bleeding, as 
IT thou; ght, to death, from a shot fired at him under his 
mistress’s window. 

“The aflair was inquired into of course; but, as to 
arrest every would-be rival on this occasion would have 
been to seize half the noblesse, punishment was impossi- 
ible. At this crisis an order arrived for us to join the re- 
giment without loss of time, on its march for the north. 
Vivaldi’s wound rendered it out of the question for him 
and I was obliged to leave him in the 
hands of the surgeons. The fair Carolina had been put 
into a convent on the first rumour of this love business. 


midable. 


| But, Cielo! look there!” 


A flash of fierce lightning burned round the chamber. 
Well might he cry out. The storm had lulled as rapidly 
as it rose; but it was now followed by a display a thou- 
sand times more superb and awful. A vast cloud of the 
most intense blackness had risen from the crater, and 
had been for some time quietly settling in a variety of 
shapes above tue mountain, 


There was some similitude in its fantastic yet almost 
solid fabric, figured ali over with innumerable feeble 
streaks of blue light, to the colossal throne of an Indian 
idol; its black was complete ebony. The thunder still 
growled above; and while our eyes were fixed on the 
throne, its rightful lord seemed to ascend and take pos- 
session. A column of flame of the most dazzling white 
ascended majestically from the crater, and stood with its 
foot still on the mountain, and its forehead in the hea- 
vens. ‘The black vapours made the back-ground to this 
apparition, and their masses, wavering and growing 
thinner as they rose, floated like mighty pinions on the 
air above. 

* Satan himself in full wing !” exclaimed the Italian. 
The light from this tremendous shape threw a new-born 
day over the whole country ; every hill, every dwelling, 
almost every tree, was frightfully visible. The pictures 
in the remotest nook of our little apartment were seen 
with minute distinctness: the little Madonna under the 
portico, which scarcely showed her head in the noon- 
day, was now quivering in a flood of illumination. From 
the movements in the house, too, we perceived that the 
whole community was alarmed; and the melancholy toll- 
ing of the bell to prayers mingled a painful and sepul- 
chral character with this sublime terror. 

But at length a sudden gust of wind tore its way 
among the clouds above, wrapped this splendid phan- 
tom in tenfold night, and, after a brief struggle of the 


elements, a torrent of rain, that fell like a solid sheet of 


water, drove this incarnation of the evil genius down to 
his cavern again. All was now stillness but the sound 
of the service going on in the chapel below; and all was 
utter darkness, till the moon came floating and stooping 
through the clouds like a reconciling spirit, and from 
the ridge of the hills above Euphemia threw a long line 
of brightness over the Strait and the eastern side of 
-Etna. 

The Italian renewed his story. 

“Of what follows,” said he, “I was of course not an 
eye-witness: but I can assure you,” and he smiled, 
“my authority is neither monk nor minister.” 

“There was a Marchese Spontini at that time in the 
island, a showy and expensive profligate. His connexion 





man. 


with the Ventimiglia family gave him countenance 


» perfectly stupid a com panion, that I left him to his | 
jlucubrations, and looked for pleasure alone. 


| 





“ But the witnesses suddenly disappeared ; and whether 
they were carried up the mountains, or sent to feed the 
fishes in the bay, is still to be discovered. The marchese 
shone out on this escape, like a snake that had cast his 
skin, more glittering than ever. But he was unluckily 


|devoted to the fair sex; and for the consummation of his 
jill luck, he became the adorer of a lady, who had already 


an adorer in monsieur le général-commandant. The ge- 
neral felt insulted by the rivalry of any one in the crea- 
tion ; and a file of grenadiers walking into the marchese’s 
bed-room one morning, delivered him to a couple of 
mounted gens-d'armes in the street, who never lost sight 
of him till he was placed on the other side of the moun- 
tains, and locked up in the famous fort of Biche. 

“On the change of affairs he returned, lurked fora 
while in the precincts of the court at Naples, and then 
suddenly started up from beggary and obscurity into the 
full honours of a favourite. He was handsome, daring, 
plausible, and a scoundrel. To which of those qualities 
he owed his elevation, I honour greatness too much to 
say. But we were then ruled by women; and II Don 
Giovanni would have been prime minister in any Italian 
court for the last century. 

“ But a younger or handsomer politician and profligate 
finally superseded the marchese, and he was honourably 
dismissed to be governor of the southern military division 
of this island. 

“ His passion for so celebrated a beauty as Carolina 
Visconti was instantly lighted ; and, for the first time, 
he thought of shackling himself with the hated bonds of 
matrimony. But la Carolina had the spirit that was pic- 
tured in her lofty countenance, and she refused the go- 
vernor: a most extraordinary event in Sicily. She did 
even worse, and made no scruple of allowing it to go 
forth, that she had a contempt forthe man. The arrival 
of two hussars of the guard was a topic among the idle ; 
and the marchese had thought it worth his while to 
watch their impression. La Carolina’s dancing with my 
unlucky friend sealed the new rival’s death-warrant, and 
our steps had been regularly haunted till the hour of Vi- 
valdi’s wound, 

“T think,” said the Italian, “that if the moon were to 
get up a little beyond that peak, you might catch a 
glimpse of the palace where the curious scene which 1 
am going to mention occurred.’ 

I looked; but the moon, “the inconstant moon, that 
touched with silver all the fruit-tree tops,” showed me 
nothing but an endless succession of forest, rolling as the 
wind bowed it from time to time, like billows rising in 
long ridges of foam. The Italian was not to be per- 
suaded that my eyes were less dexterous than his own 
eagle ones, and he pointed to what he called the pinna- 
cle of the palazzo, towering from groves on the verge of 
the sea. 

I was still bafiled; but a fleet of fishing-boats that had 
put out on the first subsiding of the storm, amply repaid 
me for the search. At every sinking of the moon behind 
the clouds that still dragged their heavy masses over the 
heavens, this fairy fleet disappeared; but, on the first 
emergence of the light above, the water seemed covered 
with silver wings, some fixed, some fluttering in circles, 
some speeding alone—a regatta worthy of Oberon and 
his queen. 

EE 


CHAPTER III. 


“Tn that palazzo,” said my companion, “ for some time 
before the grand outbreak in the north of Italy, political 
meetings were frequently held at night, for the propaga- 
tion of what principles I shall not say; but the suspi- 
cions of the miserable government of the island were as 
much awake, as their fears of taking any public step 
against a body which comprehended the most important 
men of the community. 
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THE ITALIAN’S TALE. 














It will surprise you more to know that the palazzo 
was the actual residence of the governor, and that his 
excellency was one of the most active of the conspira- 
tors, if such we must call them. My friend, the lieu- 
tenant, cared no more for politics than he cared for the 
discovery of the longitude. An English sabre, or a 
Spanish jennet, would have won him from the hope of 
a crown; and in his present state of mind, he would 
have given the three for a sight of his captivating Ca- 
rolina. 

“The marchese had been among the first to pay him 
a visit of condolence on his misfortune; and the sea-air 
being thought essential, Vivaldi at length accepted the 
invitation to make use of a suite of rooms under his ex- 
cellency’s roof. There he found himself in the midst 
of the profuse luxury of an Italian noble. Every day 
was a féte on a greater or less scale; all was high lite, 
high spirits, and high play. The marchese was some- 
times absent, and absent during the entire might; but 
the festivity, whatever it might lose in spirit, lost nothing 
in substance; and the absence of the showy entertainer 
was naturally excused by the quantity of business that 
was pouring hourly upon him from Naples, then notori- 
ously on the verge of a convulsion. 

«“ Parties on the sea often followed the balls; and no- 
thing can exceed the delight of inhaling the midnight 
breeze after the burning atmosphere of the day. One 
night, at supper, a fragment of paper was found under 
Vivaldi’s cover, with the words, ‘ Swear not at all.’ This 
piece of unexpected morality was taken for a ruse of 
some of the fair enslavers, who sat ‘ the richest flowrets 
of the feast,’ and was laughed at as a pleasant prohibi- 
tion of gallantry. The barges were announced, and the 
whole assembly went on the water. 

“By apparent accident, there was no lady on board 
Vivaldi’s barge, and he found himself embarked with 
strangers arrived that day from Naples, who soon struck 
into politics. The dispute rapidly grew hot and high, 
and Vivaldi was compelled to interpose. But to recon- 
cile the debate was found impossible; and one of them, 
an orator of peculiar violence, insisted on being instantly 
put on shore. 

“ On the barge’s running in, a light glimmered from 
the rocks, and a whistle was heard : and, to his surprise, 
all the disputants made up their minds to land together. 
The landing-place was precipitous, and a large cave 
opened in front, into which the sea burst with a roar. 
Vivaldi remonstrated with the helmsman on kis choice 
of a port; and on the fellow’s answering him sulkily, 
stood up to reinforce his remonstrance by taking the 
helm into his own hand. At that instant, a cloak was 
thrown over his head from behind, his hands were pin- 
ioned, and he was flung on the bottom of the boat. He 
felt it suddenly rush on, and after a plunge among the 
breakers, reach smooth water. 

“The chillness and the dead silence alone told him 
that he had left the open sea. After a short, and, from 
the frequent shiftings of the helm, apparently an intricate 
navigation, he was set on his feet, and led through a 
passage so low, that he was obliged to stoop. A strange 
and hollow voice now pronounced over him, ‘Let our 
brother lay his hand upon the mighty instruments of 
terror to tyrants, and of regeneration to their people.’ 

“ His hand was grasped, and laid upon a sabre and a 
pen. 

“The voice then uttered, ‘Let our brother hear the 
sorrows and the vengeance of the enslaved.’ 

« A pause ensued, and the air was filled with groans, 
execrations, and the clashing of swords. The voice then 
spoke for the third time, ‘ Let our brother behold the fruit 
of wisdom and valour.’ 

“A distant roar of thunder was heard. The cloak 
was torn from his head, and he saw before him a repre- 
sentation of a prison, on which a thunderbolt had burst. 
Flames rose over the roof, and it crumbled into ashes. 
When the smoke had cleared away, there was seen rising 
to the sound of music an altar, with the statue of Liber- 
ty, and covered with republican inscriptions. 

“ But the assembly, seated in this subterranean am- 
phitheatre, struck him as a still more remarkable sight. 
He might have believed himself in the midst of a gene- 
ral summoning of the heroes and patriots of antiquity 
from their graves. 

“ He saw round him all the proud and marked physi- 
ognomies that have become familiar to us by busts and 








gems. Every figure wore some antique costume; and 
the fasces and the caduceus, the thunderbolt and the lyre, 
were hung at the sides of a central throne, on which 
sat a tall and majestic figure, with the countenance of 
the younger Brutus. 

« Vivaldi was as bold a hussar as ever drew sabre; 
and our corps were too well accustomed to campaigning 
to have much to learn in matters of personal intrepidity. 
But he was not prepared for this ceremonial. 

“ His first idea, on being seized, was that he had fallen, 
by some unaccountable means, under the suspicion of 
the state, and was about to be drowned or strangled. 
But, with his arms fastened to his back, his mouth cov- 
ered close, and the consciousness that struggle was use- 
less, he resigned himself to what he thought inevitable. 

“ The sudden emergence from total darkness into daz- 
zling light, the voices, the strange, half spectral look of 
the assembly ; and, perhaps, still more, the rich, narcotic 
odour that filled the air from the perfumes burning on| 
the altar, dazzled and bewildered him. | 

“ While he stood in this waking dream, unknowing | 
whether he was to be the proselyte or the victim, the | 
figure on the throne addressed a harangue to him on the | 
hopes of Italian regeneration, in language wrapped in| 
that mystery which is calculated to excite a powerful | 
impression in an ardent and inexperienced spirit. 

“ When Vivaldi subsequently repeated some parts of | 
it to me, I found nothing but the commonplaces of the! 
subject, those sounding phrases that we find every day 
in the mouth of rebellion. But philosophy has said, | 
‘ that all things are received according to the measure of 
the recipient,’ and the hearer on this occasion was wound 
up to the height of the preternatural. | 

«The orator closed by calling on Vivaldi to take the 
oath to the « Redemption of Italy.’ | 

« « Advance, true brother!’ exclaimed he, ¢ gallant 
warrior, generous sage, to the altar of your country, 
and in the names of the free and the brave, their mighty | 
ancestors, who sit round you, by the manes of Brutus 
and Poplicola, of Aristogiton and 'limoleon, of that, 
Socrates who brought philosophy down from heaven, | 
and of that Plato who raised human wisdom to divine ; 
by the fates of the glorious republics past, and the more 
glorious ones to come, sworn to be faithful to the great | 
cause by day and by night, in wealth and in poverty, in 
health and sickness, in freedom and the dungeon, in 
peace and in battle, in the palace and the cottage, in 
life and death—swear !’ 

«“ A broader light flamed round the throne. 
threw up a richer smoke. ‘The air was filled with music. 
The whole assembly rose from their seats with the slow-| 
ness of rising apparitions, and the whole repeated, in a, 
low murmur— In the name of Italia, ‘swear !’ 

“ Vivaldi, overpowered by the spell, tottered forwards 
to the altar, and laid his hand upon the sword. At that! 
instant a struggle was heard in the distance, and he| 
heard the words, ‘ Swear not at all,’ followed by a faint 
scream. He recollected the previous warning, and started 
back from the altar. 

“ The lights were extinguished at once ; and without 
a sound, the whole assembly were gone, as if they had 
sunk through the eternal rock of the walls. 

« After a long pilgrimage through the bowels of the! 
cavern, Vivaldi at last wound his way out into the moon- 
light, and found himself in one of the pleasure-grounds| 
of the palazzo. Whatever might have been his surprise, | 
he was glad to find that his adventures were not to be ex- 
tended further for the time, and he betook himself to his | 
bed with the thankfulness of a campaigner escaping a’ 
night’s rest, where all the curtains are the clouds of 
heaven. 

«“ When he awoke next morning, he found the whole, 
household in a state of confusion. ‘The marchese had} 
received despatches from Naples during the night, or-| 
dering his immediate attendance, and had gone. The| 
court-yard was soon cleared of the equipages of the! 
noble guests; and, among the rest, Vivaldi, who had 
seen no one with whom he could communicate on the 
night’s occurrence, returned wearied and wondering to 
his home. i 

—- 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ La Carolina’s seclusion in the convent had not im- 


The altar 





paired her firmness, and some subsequent overtures of| 


the marchese were repelled even with additional scorn. 
These transactions are generally carried on through the 
confessor; and she had haughtily commanded the father 
who bere his excellency’s proposals never to appear in 
her presence again. "This was a rare assumption of wo- 
manhood ; but she had the glance of a queen, and even 
the pillars of the church shook before her. 

« A more disinterested confessor assumed his place, 
and the ears of the imperial La Carolina were disturbed 
no more. But one morning he found her in the most 
nervous agitation; her radiant ringlets disordered ; her 
cheek alternately burning and pale; her eye sunk into 
her head. 

The reverend father had become a sort of friend, by 


}a course of civilities, bringing her news from home, 


books, and obtaining for her some privileges not usually 
bestowed on those fair prisoners. He now endeavoured 
to ascertain the cause of her anxieties. 

«“ ¢ Daughter, I have called to-day to confess you be- 
fore I take my leave for some time. I am ordered by the 
prior on a mission to Trapani.’ 5 

“ Caroline looked at him, as if she had never seen 
him before. 

« «Come, my child,’ said the confessor, ‘ there is some 
weight upon your mind. Repose your sorrows in the ear 
of the church, that knows how to forgive, and that alone 
knows how to console.’ 

“ She was still silent, but paced the cell in deep per- 
turbation. 

«“ ¢ There is news abroad,’ said the father. ‘ Insurrec- 
tions are talked of, and troops are said to be under orders 
from Naples.’ He spoke at intervals. * There have been 
powerful names whispered. ‘The Ventimiglia, the Monte- 
fiore, nay, the Butera—but the populace on those occa- 
sions say every thing. No man of rank can escape. It 
is even said that there were some strange doings last 
night.’ 

“ He slowly raised his gray eye to her countenance 3 
and as she caught it, a flood of crimson spread down to 
her very bosom. 

“¢Strange doings, indeed,’ 
mured, and then fell into musing, and stood with fixed 


she unconsciously mur- 


eyes and clasped hands. 

«“¢ You are indisposed—feverish, my child; the wea- 
ther has afiected you,’ said the father in a soothing tone, 
‘and you should take advice. But the sirocco has been 
blowing all last night, and nothing can resist it,—I hope 
that this night will not be like the last.’ 

«Santa Maria forbid!’ exclaimed the unhappy lady, 
sinking on her knee, and lifting up her hands to heaven. 

«“ ¢ Now, daughter, as my time draws to a close, I shall 


1ot go into a formal confession. Have you longed for 


ithe pomps and vanities of the world since you have been 
here V 


« « Never, for a moment,’ was firmly replied. 

“ «Have you read any of those books that the heretic 
English, and half heretic French, are scattering round 
the island 

« « None, holy father.” 

«“ «Have you never regretted the equipages, the crowd, 
the attendants, the titles, the jewels, the universal ho- 
mage, that is paid to rank and beauty, perishing flower 
as it is—all the glories that would have been yours, if 
you had accepted the ——’ 

“Ja Carolina anticipated the name by half rising 
from her knee; and with a look less like acknowledg- 
ment than a solemn pledge, sternly pronounced ‘ Never! 
No poverty could be so poor, no humiliation so degraded, 
no suflering so bitter, as to make me ever form a wish 
to be the wife of that traitor and murderer.’ 

“Her eye flashed, and her cheek glowed with lofty 
indignation. ‘The holy father made no attempt to stem 
the torrent. 

“The crimson of the cheek had sunk into deadly pale- 
ness, and her eye had lost its lustre in tears before the 
confessor again spoke. 

«“ «Daughter, sentiments like those do you honour. 
With sentiments like those, the holy virgins, the pride 
and glory of the church, went to the seaflold and the 
stake. St. Ursula and St. Agnes died uttering such sub. 
lime vows. St. Catherine, with the wheel before her, 
and the fire blazing round her, would not receive the im- 
pious proposals of the heathen. Blessed is the praise 
of that more than vestal purity that will own no earthly 
spouse, but, like the flame on the altar, sends all its holy 
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ardours above, 
hearts were not as the hearts of those who neither marry 
nor are given in marriage!” He paused, and cast a glance 


upon the penitent; but her look escaped him—it was} that ‘single blessedness should lose so fair an orna- 


fixed upon the ground. 

«“ He returned to the topic. ‘Could they have been 
the glory of the past, and the light of the future, if they 
had stooped their thoughts 
and sinful nature?) Your heart, my daughter, is like—’ 

“«<¢QOh! not like theirs, holy father,’ sighed the peni- 
tent, as she bowed her face to the ground; with the long, 
black tresses drooping over it as cypress-branches over a 
tomb. ‘Oh! not like theirs,’ she murmured. 

«“ * What do [ hear, holy saints!’ ejaculated the father, 
as he flung himself back in his chair. 

« The penitent, with still deeper prostration, uttered 
the words— Wretch that I am—I love.’ 

sills Imp yssible ! exclaimed the father. 

« «Wildly, devotedly, for life and dé ath.’ 

««¢And not the Marchese Spontini—whom then? I 
command you to speak,’ 

“She shuddered, and seemed fainting: the confessor 
raised her from the ground, gave her some water, and as 
she recovered, again enquired the name, 

«The name of my gallant comrade now astonished 
the father. He gave a deep sigh over human frailty ; yet 
painfully acknowledged that he was human himself once, 
and that the eye of youth was not to be restrained by 
the cautious wisdom of age, however it might be by 
‘holy seclusion.’ 

« « But, dear daughter, have you known this stranger 
long? Is his passion to be trusted? ‘The habits of his} 
life are those of change and caprice, May he not have! 
loved others less lovely ? nay, may he not at this mo- 
ment be following his giddy fancies among the fair 


nae a 
But could they have done this, if their 


to our perishing, worthless,|her family, communicating the change. 





TALES OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 








“The confessor was ‘charmed with so salutary a re- 
novation ;’ congratulated her on her just scorn of the 
‘} soldier; lauded the marchese; and while he regretted 


ment,’ yet allowed that ‘convents were not made for all 
minds.’ 

“He now turned to an escrutoire, to write a note to 
But he had 
scarcely written a line before his band was arrested. 
The hand which seized it was as cold as ice. Carolina 
stood over him. The face on which he looked was of 
marble whiteness; its intensely black eyes shot upon 
him as if they could read his soul; and the confessor 
| deemed himself in the power of a lunatic. 

« «Can I have been deceived? said she, in a shud- 
j)dering tone. ‘There is treachery in every wind that 
blows over this island. There is treachery in the palace, 
but there is tenfold treachery in the cloister. As you 
hope for mercy in your last hour, tell me, have I not been 
deceived 
| « ¢ Daughter, I would not willingly add to your dis- 
tress. But you doubted my story of the guilt of that 
) man, to whom, in an unguarded moment, you had given 
| your innocent affections. Do you recognise this writ- 
hing ? 

“She glanced over the papers with a burning look. 
‘It is the Signor Vivaldi’s,’ was the answer. 

« «Then read what he has written.’ 

“Tt was a letter to a celebrated personage, the Lady 
Aurelia Melzi, a widow of remarkable beauty. It con- 
cluded with some raillery of Carolina, and a contemptu- 
ous description of her portrait, which appeared to have 
been one of the lover’s sacrifices at the shrine of the 
new idol. 

«“ Carolina read the satire with a languid smile. At 
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daughters of the island” 

«“ [4a Carolina cast an instinetive glance at the mir- 
ror; and who that saw her could think of finding a} 
rival? Before her was the perfection of Italian beauty. 
There was victory in the radiant smile with which the 
vision of the mirror welcomed her. 

“The confessor gradually obtained the whole story | 
of their loves; the secret meetings; the serenades; the | 
exchange of letters; the plans of retiring from Sicily to| 
the Milanese, where Vivaldi’s connexions were powerful | 
and noble. The father listened to the whole detail, | 

; : | 
which La Carolina gave with the delight that the heart 
long compressed takes in disburthening itself. 

« «And now,’ said he, rising from his seat, and in a 
voice of sudden authority, ‘I command you, daughter, 
to discard this man from your heart—for he is a villain! 

— 
CHAPTER V. 

« Had a thunderbolt fallen at Carolina’s feet, she could 
not have been more overwhelmed. She felt her senses 
failing her; and, as if she determined to know the whole 
depth of her misfortune, that she might carry it with her 
to the grave, she flew to the casement, and gasping for 
air, bade him reveal this whole horrid secret. 

« The confessor then in the meckest tone, and with 
the smoothest reluctance to hurt her feelings by abrupt 
disclosure, suffered himself to be led, question by ques- 
tion, into a highly coloured detail of the festivities un- 
der the roof of the marchese. Vivaldi was described as 
the most animated of the party, and repaying the gene- 
ral admiration by the most particular attentions. The 
names of some women of equally elevated rank and 
dubious respectability, were forced from the ¢ unwilling 
narrator ;’ and before he left the apartment, the lovely 
penitent was in a state bordering upon that which no 
physician can cure—a broken heart. 

“In the evening he returned, for he had ‘felt it im- 
possible to leave her in that state of mind; and had 
luckily prevailed on his privr to send another of the 
brethren to Trapani as his substitute.’ 

“He found Carolina recovered from her dejection ; 
but the fever of her heart appeared only to be transferred 
to her brain. She had assumed a light and fantastic 
gaiety; talked of the morning’s discovery with some- 
thing of contemptuous ridicule ; and wiping away a 
tear, which she declared was the last that she should 


length she said with an effort, «This letter must be a 
forgery. My portrait could not have been given up to be 
insulted. He may have forgotten me; but he is not— 
villain enough to have done this.’ 

«“'The confessor drew a small box from his bosom. 
She watched it with a dry dilated eye, as it was slowly 
unfolded from a succession of papers. But suspense at 
length grew agony: she grasped it, tore open the last 
envelope, saw her own portrait, and with a wild laugh 
stood gazing. She did not faint; she uttered no excla- 
mation; but stood gazing on the fatal evidence, until, as 
if she longed to indulge her indignation alone, she waved 
the confessor away. 

« But there was no attempt on his part to approach ; 
he dared as soon have approached a flash of lightning. 
She laid down the portrait, and said,—* Now, sir, con- 
duet me to the world—or to my grave; which you 
please.’ 

« But the confessor had a farther purpose. He re- 
mained with her for an hour; and by alternate reason- 
ing, and wily appeals to her insulted spirit, at length 
extracted an account of the scene of Vivaldi’s encounter 
with the carbonari, to which she had been conveyed 
blindfolded, she knew not by what path ; and from which, 
after having been an eye-witness of the whole mysteri- 
ous ceremony, she had beén brought back, she knew not 
by whom. ‘The confessor took down her evidence, and 
withdrew. 

«“ Before the next morning, Vivaldi was seized in his 
bed by an order from the government, and thrown into 
a dungeon of this convent, which had then been «for 
some time used for the concealment of criminals, whom 
it might be inconvenient to expose to the public know- 


ledge. His arrest was accompanied with the additional 


as any man. 
a cannon-ball; and this obscure mode of leaving the 
world put him in a passion. 





ever shed for any thing so absurd as human regard, 
avowed herself tired of the monotony of the cloister, 
and desirous to return into the living world, 


their convent together. 


notice, that his affiliation with the carbonari being as-}gonist, drawing a pistol from his bosom. 
certained by the most unanswerable testimony, he was}it, and with Carolina fainting on his arm, had yet the 
to be shot within twelve hours. vigour and dexterity to wrest it from his hand. 

“The life of a soldier is a bill of exchange, always}foaming with wrath, drew another; but before he could 
payable on demand ; and Vivaldi knew his duty as well] pull the trigger, Vivaldi had fired—the roof was covered 
But he had made up his mind to die by | with the villain’s brains. 


He threatened all the/are quick. 
monks, nuns, and nobles in the island with sudden ex-}man’s mask on her lover, muffled him in the cloak, and 
tinction; promised the full vengeance of the regiment ;}with the undischarged pistol in her hand, led him from 
and finally swore, that, though if he must dic he must, | the vault. 
if he ever got out again he would take the quarrel of|removed. 
mankind upon himself, and demolish the monks and]house. 

were grooms with horses: she made signs to them to ap- 
“This was not the way to save his neck ; and he] proach. 


tradictory to the course of Neapolitan law, he might be 
tried before he was shot. This, too, was in vain. He 
finally wrote a letter to his Carolina, while the priest 
attending let out the whole intelligence upon him at 
once, that his beloved was the witness against him. 
This produced a new storm. He called the reverend 
father a tool of liars and assassins; execrated the des- 
perate cruelty that could thus doubly strike the heart of 
a dying man; called down the vengeance of human na- 
ture on the corrupt and sanguinary injustice of the tri- 
bunals; and demanded that, since he must be shot, it 
should be done as soon as possible. 

“ The priest withdrew. The door was again opened ; 
and Carolina, in deep mourning, and scarcely able to 
stand, was Jed in. Vivaldi sprang forward, and flung his 
arms round her with wild delight. She stood silent; 
and no more resisted, nor returned his embrace, than if 
she had been lifeless. He drew back, in wonder and 
alarm. 

«« « My love,’ said he, ‘I did not think that our next 
meeting would have been here. But you look pale, and 
I fear that you have been unhappy.’ 

“ She hung down her head, ayd sighed as if her heart 
were breaking. 

‘“‘ He pressed his lip to her forehead, and they remain- 
ed for some time in the deep rapture of sorrow. At 
length he broke the silence, and taking her feeble hand, 
said, «My Carolina, as it was the hope of my soul that 
you should be my wife, here let us—aye, even in this 
dungeon—take hands, and pledge ourselves to Heaven.’ 
“She withdrew her hand with a convulsive motion. 

“ «We can at least die together,’ murmured he, as 
he sought the retiring hand. 

“ «Tt was to die I came,’ were the words uttered by 
her marble lip. 

«“ «Here then swear, my Carolina, that living or dy- 
ing, you will be mine, my love—my wife ;’ and he knelt 
before her. 

_ “© Your wife!’ she shrieked, recovering terrible con- 
viction ; ‘ your wife,—-I who am your murderess!’ 

“ Vivaldi felt as if a ball had struck him; but Caro- 
lina had found with her confession her strength of mind : 
she made him sit down; and with a frightful compo- 
sure went through the whole detail of what she called 
her ‘ treachery.’ 

“ They sat together for an hour; during which Vi- 
valdi had vainly attempted to reconcile Carolina to ex- 
istence, and had only increased her desire to die with 
him, by clearing up the mystery of the letter and the 
picture—the one having been forged, and the other 
stolen. There was in all this a strange mixture of de- 
light and agony; and the passion of those two high- 
hearted creatures never burned with a brighter flame 
than when it was so near extinction for ever. 

“ The roll of a muffled drum struck the ear. Caro- 
lina knew the sound, and flinging herself into her lover’s 
arms, determined not to be separated from him, even in 
the grave. A hasty step started from the door, at which 
a masked and mufiled figure had been long listening un- 
seen in the twilight of the dungeon. 

« «The time is come,’ said the figure ; ¢ yours, sir, to 
die the death of a traitor; and yours, signora, to obey 
the will of your friends, and insult men of honour no 
more.’ 

“He attempted to force her away. Vivaldi sprang 
furiously upon him. In the struggle, he struck off the 
intruder’s mask, and saw the marchese! He exclaimed, 
‘Spontini !’ 

“Ha! have you found me then?’ muttered his anta- 
Vivaldi grasped 


Spontini, 


“ Vivaldi stood bewildered; but the wits of women 
The door lay open. Carolina put the dead 


Altimpediment seemed to have been carefully 
She met neither monk nor military in the 
The garden gate was open: at a short distance 


The measure was hazardous; but, friends or 





raved in vain. He next demanded that, however con-}enemies, she must venture, 
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« No words were exchanged. ‘The men wore masks, 
and were evidently placed there for some sinister purpose. 
Vivaldi mounted a led horse; his mistress was placed on 
another; and they ali set off full gallop to the shore. 


nines, where I believe from my soul that he had already 
figured as an experimentalist on the purses of merchant 
and traveller. 

« But the matins are ringing, the monks are singing; 


but smitten to a degree incalculable and indescribable, 
and never after the first evening’s introduction did he 
quit his object until he had « popped.” 

The confusion, astonishment, and one muy be, per- 


There a barge was lying, with its sails up, ready for instant | the lazy rogues who sleep at night are going to rise ; the| haps, between friends, permitted to say, the repugnance 


flight. The attendants put them on board, and the barge 
flew before the wind. 

«“ My regiment,” said the Neapolitan, “had been or- 
dered to Lucca; and in one of the intervals of service, a 
party or two of us had gone down to spend a day or two 
at Livorno. We had been riding on the sea-shore, when 
our attention was caught by the beauty and swift sailing 
of a felucca, a gilded and ornamented thing, that swept 
like a feather along the water. We raced to meet it at 
the landing-place. But it had fairly beaten us; and on 
the shore I heard my name called out by a wild-looking 
figure, sallow as an Indian, bearded as a Turk, and lank 
as a grayhound. Conceive our astonishment when we 
found that it was our comrade, the gallant and handsome 
Vivaldi, in proper person. His companion was my dis- 
dainful flame, and the general Sicilian wonder, the love- 
liest of the lovely, the bewitcher of all hearts, Carolina 
Visconti. Her splendour had been a little clouded by the 
convent scenes ; but the sea-air, the delight of escape, and 
the security in which she found herself among us, gave 
her features a sort of redundant and sparkling happiness, 
that was, I think, much more perilous to the connoisseur. 
Her beauty was poetic. We all agreed, that if Canova 
would make an image of Animated Pleasure, she was the 
finest model in the world. For her loveliness we all pro- 
nounced the word at once; it was— Fascination.’ 

“ The secret history of the whole affair is easy to one 
acquainted with the scenes that for the last twenty years 
have been playing in this unlucky island. 

«“ That mountain,” said he, pointing to 4Ztna, whose 
brow was now growing rosy in the first dawn, “ is not an 
unfair emblem of the whole national spirit—a surface of 
luxuriant and even noble qualities, over a vault;—sum- 
mer on the outside, an eternal fire within, sometimes 
bursting out to the devastation of what, Heaven knows, 
has been sufficiently devastated already, and at all times 
gnawing away the bowels of the land. The only differ- 
ence between the mountain and the mind, I am afraid, 
is, that one of them will never see sunrise. 

“ Spontini was a profligate, who loved money, beauty, 
and his own will, and had determined on making himself 
master of them all in La Carolina. This he might have 
managed in ordinary cases by his ordinary means of 
bribery and violence. But her open rejection of him, and 
her unguarded preference of another, had put him upon 
the exercise of a cooler but more complete vengeance. 

«“ Nothing is more extraordinary than the lavish waste 
of brains in which a thorough genius among my country- 
men will indulge, when passion, avarice, or scorn has 
put him on his mettle. Spontini could have easily 
handed his rival over to the scaffold; but this was not 
enough. He resolved to make his mistress lead him 
there. For that purpose, he had plunged Vivaldi into 
a meeting of the carbonari, who assembled masked, and 
in the revolutionary foppery of Greek and Roman cos- 
tumes, weekly, under his very banqueting room ; Spontini 
being at once a carbonaro and a government spy, and thus 
providing for himself, however matters might turn round. 

“La Carolina had been hurried from her convent, 
which dared refuse no request of this powerful reprobate, 
to stand as a future witness against her unfortunate lover. 

«“ With the dagger at her throat, she had seen the 
ceremony of the inauguration ; and in terror had watched 
the progress of her lover’s undoing, till she saw him 
about to take the oath. Love then mastered fear; and 
she exclaimed, ‘Swear not at all.” By whom the words 
had been placed before him at supper he never could 
tell; but the coincidence prevented his taking the oath. 
Carolina was muffled instantly and forced back to her 
cloister. 

«‘Spontini had come in disguise to the dungeon, for 
the scarcely less than infernal purpose of delighting him- 
self with the last agonies of his victims. His exultation, 
however, was too high to be prudent, and his coming 
forward a few minutes too soon exposed him to the 
pistol, which will never do a more deserved act of jus- 
tice, though it should be the succedaneum for all modes 
of sending a scoundrel out of the world. The grooms 
and the barge were arrangements of the marchese for 


industrious rogues who exert their energies on the roads 
during the night, are now leaving their vocation to the 
postmasters and padres. The prime minister of Naples 
is awaking to examine a new peruke, which he is to wear 
at the levee, lest the secretary of state’s lady should take 
him for an older fool than her husband. The king is 
oiling his English fowling-piece to shoot partridges for 
the next twelve hours, lest any body should take him for 
any thing—but what he is. ‘The minister of police is 
taking himself home to his bed, without giving his con- 
fessor the trouble of knowing in which of Signor Bar- 
baglia’s gaming-houses he filled his pockets ;—and, sig- 
nor mio, unless we follow his example, we shall be 
taken for philosophers or conspirators: so be it ;—if they 
take us for nothing in the shape of a monk or a mar- 
chese. 
“«“ Addio, Italia! country of the arts—the first of which 
is the art to live. I bequeath it, for its grand national 
motto— 
Con arte, ed inganno si vive mezzo l’anno. 
Con inganno, e con arte, si vive l’altra parte. 


I go to the savage land, where macaroni is no more; 
where I shall not exult in the sight of a dancer at six 
thousand ducats a year, nor scent the four-and-twenty 
covers of a singer’s daily table. But even those delights 
have had their compensations: 

Non si puo aver la rosa senza le spine. 


« And, Italian as I am, I am not reconciled by the 
feasting of any human being to my being starved. Wel- 
come then the prairie and the lake; welcome even the 
sullen visages and the sour beer of the land of republics. 
But the first man who talks politics to me in America, I 
shall shoot on the spot. I henceforth fling away the fan 
and the fiddle, the calendar and the cue. I shall let my 
beard grow, take my bundle on my back, my hatchet on 
my shoulder, fight my way through the forest, hunt 
bears, ride buffaloes, and, when I die, die with my back 
turned to the lovely land of hypocrites and holinesses, 
and have inscribed on my tomb: ‘Here sleeps a car- 
bonaro.’ ” 

THE END. 





From the New Monthly Magazine for January. 
The Witow's Dog. 


Mrs. Nethersole was a beautiful young widow, who 
was married at twenty, to a man—if so he might be 
called—who boasted publicly that he had purchased 
beauty at a high price, having condescended to marry 
the daughter of a person of no importance and of no 
wealth, who had died some years before their union, and 
left his daughter Emily with little other inheritance than 
the particularly unromantic name of Fitch. 

Emily could not endure Mr. Charles Nethersole; he 
was a sort of dumpy stumpy man, with nothing intel- 
lectual to compensate for his personal disqualifications, 
He was wonderfully ugly, and, moreover, old—he was 
ill-tempered, yet vain and overbearing: in short he was 
not very much unlike such a being as Butler, the prince 
of graphic poets, describes his hero to have been. But 
what was she to do—dependent on a crabbed aunt whose 
means were inadequate to secure her the comforts of life, 
and she her only surviving relative ? 

Nethersole had been rejected over and over again: 
one lady objected to his person—another to his age—a 
third to his features—a fourth to his addiction to smok- 
ing—a fifth could not endure garlic, in which he luxu- 
riated—a sixth shuddered at the oaths which he fulminated 
upon every body who offended him—a seventh did not 
think his ablutions were either copious or regular; and 
so they went on all refusing, until the “ noes’’ had a de- 
cided majority. Still, however, remained to be tried 
Emily Fitch: he had seen her at the house of an ac- 
quaintance, and with all his other faults he certainly did 
not possess that of insensibility to the charms of beauty ; 


Emily Fitch felt when he made the offer, were all in 
the highest degree ; and it was with no little difficulty she 
restrained herself from giving him one of those pats upon 
the cheek which become somewhat equivocal in their 
character. She certainly did subdue her anger and vex- 
ation, more especially as her aunt had given her to un- 
derstand that things were coming to a crisis; that she 
must forthwith give up her small establishment, and as 
that exquisite poem, which we never can too often quote, 
savs— 


“Times is hard,” says the dog’s-meat man— 


« Lights is riz,” says the dog’s-meat man ; 


“she should not be able much longer to support her in 
idleness, and above all could not think of keeping her use- 
less pet Charley. Her aunt here unwittingly touched 
the chord of all Emily’s sympatiies. She could have 
risked every thing for herself, but as Sir John Harrington 
says, her « dogge” was not to be jeopardised. 

Perhaps now the reader fancies from hearing this 
“ dogge” called “ Charley,” that he was one of that nu- 
merous illegitimate progeny to be seen in various draw- 
ing-rooms and other gay places, called generally “ King 
If he had been of such high 
extraction, whatever right he might have had to it, no 
doubt Miss Emily Fitch would have given him some 
sweet sounding euphonic name—No—truth to be told, 
Charley was a pug—a putty-coloured pug, with a black 
nose, and a stiff curly tail which looked like a handle to 
the end of his body opposite his mouth. Ile was ho- 
noured with a collar of peculiar smartness, of which, with 
its little waggling padlock, he seemed consciously proud, 
and quite prepared to retort to any impertinent puppy 
who might make inquiries as to his character or preten- 


Charles’s breed’’—not so. 


sions, as did the duke’s dog of other days, — 


“Tam his highness’s dog at Kew; 


eee * ss 
Pray, good sir, whose dog are you 2 


And Emily Fitch fondled him, and had him stuffed— 
before death—with the best of meat, and washed, and 
rubbed ; and he had a little basket all lined with flannel 
in which it used to lie, and which she had bought at a 
fancy fair held for the benefit of the suffering blacks ; 
and then it snored while asleep, and snarled while awake, 
and was the delight of Miss Fitch’s young unsophisti- 
cated heart, which, to say truth, never had even been 
temporarily shared by any rival to Charley, except for 
about three days and two nights by an interesting “cre- 
chur” of a lancer, with whom she had danced at an as- 
sembly in the county town, ladies’ tickets, five shillings ; 
gentlemen’s do., seven do. 

Things, it must be confessed, did look desperate for 
Emily Fitch. And her aunt did all she could to put her 
situation in its most disagreeable light: made a sort of 
Fuseli sketch of the horrors that awaited her, and con- 
trasted what must inevitably occur, if she refused an 
offer such as she never ought to have expected to re- 
ceive, with that which would as certainly result if sho 
accepted it. ° 

Poor Emily Fitch was a high-spirited girl, and proud, 
and perhaps vain; and when she was allowed two hours 
to think of it, she began to reflect that if she declined 
this match, which put at her disposal a fine staring 
house upon Clapham common, a carriage, servants, oc- 
casional visits to operas and plays, besides the teas and 
turns-out of the neighbourhood, she never might have 
such an offer again. And as for ‘Tom Smith, poor fellow, 
she had been very fond of him and he of her, but that was 
when she was seventeen, and that was three years ago; 
and Smith was gone to the West Indies, and she had 
never heard of him since, although he had promised, 
when he snatched the last kiss from her lps, to send 
her a parrot and pot of guava jelly, and so it was no use 
thinking of Aim; and so at last Emily began to think 
better of the affair, not, however, losing sight of the dis- 
tant prospect of widowhood, which very strongly took 
possession of her mind. She was a good-hearted girl— 
a joyous thing—although so fond of Pug; and when 
she indulged in her anticipation of the cap and weeds 
which were to announce her deliverance from thraldom, 








carrying off La Carolina to a retreat among the Apen- 


he was struck—not all of a heap—for so he was formed— 
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she said to herself, « Well if Ido marry him and wish; forth and bring into play in the virtuous vicinity of the 


him dead, Vil try if T can’t kill him with kindness ; for | common. Here, perhaps, she was destined to become 


if I rea become his wife, that is the only weapon I} secretary or treasurer, or at least one of the committee 
shall use.” jestablished for the purpose of buying up bla-ks for home 

Truth to be told, Emily Fitch was, after all, but a weak | consumptio 1. Here she would, associated with some 
person. Had she been able to continue in the sphere for}equally well-qualified neighbour, haunt and worry the 
Which, ia the happier days of her ith and her father’s | parishioners by dunning visits in order to levy funds for 


prosperity, she had been intende !, all might have been| the purpose of sending out skates, blankets, and warm- 
well; she had been hig lucated, to a certain point, and |ing-pans to the wretched negroes ; or combined with a 
then suddenly checked by the embarrassments of her fa- | canting cobbler or an inspired tailor, endeavour to prevent, 
mily and consigned to the care and society of her maiden tut a moderate price, the inhuman omnibus-drivers from 
aunt, whose quictude and frugality she secretly despised, | forcing their horses down hill to the Elephant and Castle 
and who, knowing the absolute necessity of ec nomising, | at a greater rate than three miles an hour,—excepting 
looked upon her flippant niece as an incumbrance of always upon the days when Nethersole, to save his nags, 
which she should be too happy to be rid, as soon as any |or Emily, in order to fulfil some particular engagement, 
thing like a favourable opportunity occurred for shaking | undertook to convey themselves as rapidly as possible to 
her off. | the city in one of those hearses for the living, which have 
That opportunity appeared to offer itself in the pre- turned out the best undertaking which we remember in 
sent proposal, a proposal which the antiquated virgin,| the metropolis for a vast many years, 
And so came the wedding—no cake—no gloves—no 


being no great judge ef such matters, considered un-| 
exceptionable ; and upon its merits she so preached, and favours; all of which Mr. Nethersole called snug and 
so expounded, and so described, and so anticipated, that comfortable. Sentthe ringers three half-crowns, amongst 
after the before-mentioned consultation with herself, in|a beautiful ring of twelve, not to make a noise—quiet 
her own room, Emily Fitch decided upon becoming Mrs.|!uncheon at my aunt’s—and, as soon as he got tired of 
Nethersole. that, home to Clapham common ; bride in a dream, and 

As far as her affections went on the eve of their enion| Charley in a basket. And so poor Emily Nethersole be- 
they remained undivided, Charley, the dear pug, vas | gan life, without any thing, as it seems, to rely upon but 
the sole possessor of them; and when the day was fixed the caprice of one of the worst-tempered, worst-condi- 
for the ceremony, she made a stipulation, that Charley | tioned animals that ever emulated humanity by walking 


should be their companion during the seclusion of the|on his hinder legs. 


Over the history of honey-moons, custom has thrown 
It may be as \ bserve here, that in the negocia-!the Brussels lace veil of the bride. So for a month we 
uviage, Mr. Nethersole, whose mind was! leave the iappy couple at Elysium lodge, merely observ- 
admirably typified by his person and countenance, tind-|ing that, at the end of that period, Emily Nethersole’s 
ing he had to deal with an inexpericnced beauty, and an | affection for her little « dogge’”’ Charley was not one jot 
alinost superannuated guardian, took every advantage, | abated ; on the contrary, she seemed more than ever to 


° J . . . . . =) , ‘ ee 
fair or unfair, of their isolated and peculiar situation. | delight in pinching his ears, and giving him sponge cakes 


honey “mooh, 








tions for this m: 


He professed adimiration and devotion, which, as has al-jand sugar plums. 
ready been observed, if coldly received by the niece, were} At the end of the month it appeared that the honey— 
rapturousls imbibed by the aunt, who wound up every vif there had been any—was gone, and nothing but the 
thing in the way of recommendation to Emily, by an jars remained. What it was—how the incompatibility 
exclamation of —« I wish he would make me such an of-|of the tempers of the high contracting parties had so 
fer !”—Enmily fervently joined in that wish ; for had such ; Soon exhibited itself, it is impossible of course for us to 
a thing been possible, she would have equally been bene- | determine ; but although Emily behaved with what might 
fited by the accession of property to the family, and} be called a forced civility to her husband before company, 
might have been left, like Sterne’s Maria, to her own re-|it was evident, even to them, that her husband was no 
flections and her little “ dogge.” {company for her when they were without visiters. 

But Nethersole was a plodding, money-making, mo- Nethersole seemed to think he had been somewhat 
ney-saving man, and what he called having paid a high | precipitate in his matrimonial proceedings, and looked 


price for his beauty was, having presented Emily with a) back upon the days when his Elysium had been guarded | 
very pretty three or four hundred guinea set of pearls, by a housekeeper used to his ways; and Emily, although | 


and a thousand pound note to make up the corbedlle | in the possession of a vast deal more than she ever had a 
These apparently nunificent gifts dazzled the aunt, and | right to expect, appeared to want something which the 
encouraged the niece, and he was suffered to lead his|society of Nethersole could not supply. ‘This, perhaps, 
“ be-garlanded lamb” to the altar, without having settled was the fault of his education. He had no conversation 
one single sixpence upon her in the way of jointure, in likely to chime in with her ideas—no ideas whence to draw 
the event of his death. ‘conversation. He did stocks, and bonds, and shares in 
The wedding was quiet and unostentatious—a country | the city ; and knew to a fraction what three shillings and 
church was the scene of the ceremony—and Emily Fitch | ninepence halfpenny would produce in eight months, 
repaired to spend the honey-moon, where she ‘was to| three weeks, and six days, at three and a half per cent. ; 
spend all the rest of her moons, to Ne ithersole’s residence | but there was nothing of interest in this to her, whatever 
upon Clapham common; a bilious-looking brick house, | of interest it might produce to him, and so they yawned 
built about the time of Adam—not the first of men, but| and dawdled till they quarreled, and then they went to 
one of those brothers after whom the Adelphi is named | bed, and did not make it up again. 
Then the Claphamites used to invite them “ out ;” 
running up to a narrowish cornice, with a sort of fapier- and they went, Tea and toast, long whist and tallow 
maché medallions in the spaces between the ground and | moulds, shilling points and half-crowns on the rubber ; 
first floors—heads of tigers, lions, and the Cwsars inter-|and then a charitable coterie in the corner, into which 
vening, “ satyrs snooks about them,” with a huge fan-| three or four long-legged clerks from the Bank or the 
light over the front door, to which led a precipitous flight |custom-house, with cut velvet waistcoats, and mosaic 
of steps from a gravel sweep round a well-shaven grass- | gold chains, done out with bunches of curls over their 
plat, ten yards in diameter, upon which door was screws | ears and dicky wristbands, would poke themselves ; and 
ed a huge-nobbed knocker, and a brass plate fourteen | then Nethersole would keep peering over his shoulder, 
inches per six, whereon was engraven “ Nethersole,” in |just to watch how far the Christian feeling might act 
letters only equaled in distinctness, and exceeded in di-| Upon the community, and endeavour to regulate Emily’s 
mensions by those which were painted over the handle |“ good will towards all men,” by a memento that he was 
of a bell at the rivkt hand side of the gate, and which | within ear-shot as well as eye-shot. And then the Clap- 
described the residence itself as “ Elysium Lodge,” under! hamites came to Elysium ; and then, although Mrs. 
Yethersole was not permitted to invite the clerks, the 
perspicuity inscribed “ Commit no nuisance.” considerate mammas who had daughters to get rid of, 
Elysium, indeed! This was to be the sphere of action| took the liberty of bringing the juvenile scribes; and 
‘ then, if Nethersole was in a very good humour, and had 
won afew shillings at whist—at which I believe he cheat- 
ed upon every favourable occasion—they would venture 


—aiaving arched windows in the parlours, and pilasters 


which, in smaller capitals, at the corner, was with equa! 


of the bride, when time and circumstances should have 
softened and soothed her down to domestication with her 
husband. Here she was to exercise all those a dae 





which the genial influence of Nethersole was to draw 











upon what she called the piano (having, for obvious rea- 
sons, an aversion to the word forte ;) and then Emily 
would bounce, and skip, and waltz if she could, and 
make the windows rattle and shake “ at her whereabout,” 
while all the other “black emancipators” and « vice 
’ would join in the mé/ée, till Nethersole him- 
self, infected by the gaiety, would come into the drawing- 
room from his cards, and clap his hands and ery “ bravo.” 

Sull all this was a feverish, fitful life, and Emily was 
perhaps as wretched a person as ever was fancied to be 
happy. She hated her husband ;—that is the plain, 
clear truth. She could not endure him: she behaved 
properly ; and though she certainly did look at the bank 
clerks, and all the other people of the same sort who 
came and danced and flirted, she never entertained a 
thought or a feeling which she might not have told to 
every body, save and except her unmitigated affection for 
the dear pug. Pug was her solace,—pug was her com- 
panion ;—she fed pug,—she played with pug,—and pug 
played with her,—and so there was a reciprocity of feel- 
ing, which I suppose so entirely retained her affections 
for the poor, little, kind-hearted animal. Kindness, how- 
ever, will show itself, and “ puggie” got so fat that he 
could hardly waddle ; and when his mistress was driven 
into the gay society of the « Common,” pug was always 
left in charge of her maid, who, by a sort of sympathy 
not either uncommon or altogether unnatural, had, with 
the full consent of Mr. Nethersole, married his man. 

Mr. Nethersole was certainly an unfortunate man in 
the midst of what he felt, in a pecuniary point of view, 
to be his prosperity. He was universally hated. There 
did not appear in his whole character one redeeming 
point: he was vain of his wife’s person at the moment 
he despised her mind, and was jealous of her attractions 
at the moment he was bragging of them to his company. 
If she was quiet, he called her sulky,—if she was gay, 
he swore she was flirting,—if she sang or played her 
best, she was showing off,—if under the circumstance of 
being where she knew her accomplishments would fall 
far short of those of her associates, she declined doing 
either, she was ill-natured,—if she was serious, she was 
a bore,—and if, as natural spirits will sometimes have 
way, she rather exceeded. in liveliness, she had been 
drinking too much champagne. 

Emily was as great a favourite with her neighbours 
and dependents as her husband was the reverse, and 
amongst those who appeared most to commiserate with 
her misfortunes, were Mr. and Mrs. Day, the man and 
maid of the uncongenial pair. They lived happily and 
peaceably, and the very circumstance of their connubial 
comfort served to make them regard compassionately the 
extremely different state of affairs between their master 
and mistress. And then Mrs. Day was so fond of Char- 
ley ; she washed him every morning, and delighted to 
feel the grateful rub of his cold, black nose, against her 
blushing cheek as she was rubbing him dry; and Char- 
ley would cry “ Wough, wough, wough,” whenever any 
body attempted to approach Mrs. Day, and, in short, 
Charley, next to his mistress, delighted in her hand- 
maiden. 

Well, but what happened? A year had scarcely 
elapsed since Nethersole’s purchase of his beautiful wife, 
when an event occurred for which certainly neither she 
nor her friends were prepared. He died ;—died sud- 
denly, and, sad to say, unlamented ; and it was not until 
after his death that the full extent of his cold-hearted- 
ness became perfectly evident,—that was to be found in 
his will. 

In that will he bequeathed every thing of which he 
was possessed, of every sort and kind, freehold and 
leasehold, real and personal, to his nephew, then on the 
continent, leaving his wife one thousand pounds in order 
to enable her to maintain the establishment as he left it 
at Clapham, until the arrival of his nephew, to whose 
consideration she was bequeathed as to any other pro- 
vision. 

The executors to this liberal will were two of his 
clerks, to whom he bequeathed fifty pounds each ; to the 
oldest a file of the “ Morning Herald’”’ newspaper for the 
year 1802, and to the younger an imperfect copy of 
“Elegant Extracts,” which had been in the counting- 
house for two-and-twenty years. ; 

Now, reader, comes the time to be shocked. Mrs. 
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| Nethersole certainly went through the forms of ordering 
upon a little dance, one of the Miss Scraggs playing! weeds and a cap, so contrived as not quite to hide her 
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beautiful hair, but she never affected grief at Mr. Nether-| desired, and fall at once a victim to his parsimony, his 


sole’s death. He had made himself odious in every way in 
which a man can disgust, whether by acts of commission 
or omission ; scolding on one hand, and never commend- 
ing on the other; and, as she candidly told her maid, Mrs. 
Day,—* Day,” said she, “I should add hypocrisy to all 
my other faults, if I affected to care for his death. I do 
not ; and I cannot make up a face of grief which the 
heart does not prompt. He was ill-natured, irritable, 
suspicious, yet careless of me, cross without reason, gay 
withvut being amusing, and extremely sententious with- 
out being wise; and 1 do not regret him, and I am not 
going to sit down here in a darkened room to cry, or 
seem to cry, and talk of the dear departed excellence. I 
can’t sham, Day.” 

“TI wouldn’t try, ma’am,” said Day. “I am sure ever 
since you have been married you have lived like cat and 
dog.” 

“Dog!” said Mrs. Nethersole; “ No dog ever would 
have behaved so shabbily as Mr. Nethersole has behaved 
tome. I’m sure, if pug could speak,—dear little Char- 
ley,”—and hereabouts she began uncurling his little tail, 
—*“he would be a much more agreeable companion than 
Mr. Nethersole.” 

With this disposition, without regrets or cares, all the 
widow’s affections flew to the “dogge.” It can hardly 
be said he was her consolation, because, as all the neigh- 
bours saw, she needed little consoling ; but with a care- 
less disregard for the future, she continued and “ main- 
tained,” as her niggardly husband had expressed it, 
“ the establishment at Clapham,” in all its accustomed 
style, bad or good, as it might be. 

Now, in that establishment, there were prudential 
persons, who, having “established” themselves very 
much to their own satisfaction, were particularly anxious 
that the mistress of the mansion should, if possible, be 
enabled to continue altogether the course of living to 
which they had been so long accustomed. These were 
Mr. and Mrs. Day, whose interests having been united 
under the great “unholy” alliance between the master 
and mistress, felt that their interests would be materially 
strengthened and benefited by the maintenance of the 
house as it was. But it was equally clear and evident 
to those who knew the will by heart—as servants uni- 
versally contrive to do—that Mrs. Nethersole, with the 
paltry sum of one thousand pounds, which, with the 
greatest economy, of which nobody who knew her best 

ever suspected her, could not last, at the current rate of 
going, much more than four months, 


Mrs. Day, therefore, under the sanction of her hus- 
band, undertook to lecture her mistress upon her con- 
duct—a bold, but not unusual step in such persons. She} 
represented to her that she ought to look forward—that 
the nephew of her husband might not arrive from the} 
continent until the pittance was expended, and what 
then was to happen ? 

«“ Besides, ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, “I am told by Mr. 
Twig, one of master’s executors, that Mr. Lemuel Ne- 
thersole is devoted to his late uncle, and will be ready 
to break his heart when he hears of his death. So now, 
ma’am, do—pray do—when he comes, do, if you please,! 
seem to be very, very sorry for master’s death.” 

“ Day,” said the widow, “I have told you a hundred 
times I cannot dissemble—I married my husband against 
my will, in spite of every feeling which woman can be 
supposed to possess. His conduct was beyond measure 
horrible: I admitted to you—to whom alone I spoke of 
him—that I hated and despised him, and I cannot atlect 
grief for his death.” 

« Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, “so you have, and 
with good reason; he was a nasty man, such as no wo- 
man of sense could like: but he was your husband, and 
see how he has left you. This nephew is master of 
every thing—you are entirely dependent on his will and 
pleasure—and as he is so devoted to his uncle, and his 
uncle has left you at his mercy, I do hope, ma’am, that 
when he comes you will put on—as I call it, ma’am—a 
certain quantity of sorrow.” 

“T am no hypocrite,” said Mrs. Nethersole,—« TI love 
this dear little dog (who was sitting on her knee) better 
than I ever loved him, and I make no secret of it. I 


for I shall fall back to the nothingness whence I came. 





However, I will not dwindle—I will live on as the man{ when the gentleman comes, I will sec him and behave 


| house over our heads : 


cunning, and his ingratitude.” 

Mrs. Day clearly perceived that nothing was to be 
done in the way of soothing the mind of her mistress ; 
so she left her, certainly with a feeling of having, in a 
slight degree, affected her as to the reception she was to 
give to the nephew when he came; although still doubt- 
ling whether she could “ act a part” so as to make this 
devoted nephew fancy that she really cared for the loss 
of his uncle. 

The days wore on—the widow drove out in her car- 
riage—she made her calls, received invitations, accepted 
them, gave invitations in return, and had little select 
parties; so that before Nethersole had been safely de- 
posited under a great square slab in St. Mary Overy’s 
churchyard six weeks, Clapham Common never would 
have known he had lived. 

All the neighbours thought Mrs. Nethersole a charm- 
ing person. ‘The Baalam-Lobster-Cruelty-Preventive 
Society elected her presidentess ; the Anti-Flea-Catching 
Club made her alternate weekly chairwoman; and the 
Emancipating-Black-Revivors, who met at the Windmill 
Inn on Wednesdays and Fridays, put ber on their special 
committee ; all because they believed that she was left 
remarkably well off, and because they were quite sure, 
from her affectionate conduct to her dog, that she must 
be a friend to the abolitiou of slavery all over the world. 

And out she came in her weeds, with two such Ma- 
donna-like braids under her cap—and such a pretty 
squeeze-in and let-out of figure, and away she went 
philanthropising till nine in one place, playing three-card 
loo till twelve in another, making up little parties here, 
and giving little parties there, till all Clapham Common 
rang with her praises, and she was ealled by general 
consent the “© Charming Widow.” 











as well as I can without acting. I am quite sure, if I 
were to try the depths of lamentation, I should break 
off in the middle of my mourning into a violent fit of 
laughter; so let me do as I feel best, and if Iam to be 
left pennyless in consequence, I cannot help it.” 

And so, with a careless toss of her giddy head, the 
blooming widow betook herself to her boudoir, to play 
with Charley and feed him with some Naples biscuits 
which had just arrived from London, for his luncheon, 

The report of this conversation made by Mrs. Day to» 
her husband was any thing but satisfactory ; he saw 
with dread the “ break up” which would naturally follow 
the withdrawal of Mr. Lemuel’s protection and support. 
He heard with dismay the determination of their mis- 
tress ; but by a wonderful flight of that genius for which, 
in his particular line, he was celebrated, he in an instant 
hit upon an expedient to produce all the effect he de- 
sired. It was necessary to confide his project to his 
etter half; and he was on the point of doing so, when, 
to their utter surprise, who should walk in through the 
side door of the house from the stable-yard where he 
had deposited his horse, but Mr. Lemucl Nethersole 
himself ! 

The moment the male Day saw him, he vanished— 
the crisis had arrived—the whole firm was either to be 
preserved or annihilated in the next ten minutes. Away 
went the plotter, leaving his wife to hold the new arri- 
val in conversation while he should apprise his mistress 
of his arrival, and, if possible, produce the results he so 


ardently desired. 

Lemuel, it appears, had adopted the plan of entering 
the house unknown to its fair mistress, in order to learn 
from her confidential maid what the real state of her 
mind and feelings was; because Lemuel, who, as we 





This was all very well for the lady ; but Day and his 
wife looked to other things. Day was a prudent, plod- 
ding fellow, and he felt convinced that some change must 
be worked in his mistress, or that the whole affair would 
tumble into dust. 

“ Why,” said Day to his wife, “this you know is 
nonsense ; you don’t suppose I lived with old Hunks” 
—so he called his late departed master—* without know- 
ing his freaks and fancies. He married to please him- 
self; he has left‘ missus’ one thousand pounds, which, if 
I don’t much miscalculate, must be pretty well worn 
down. I did look at the cheque-book she left upon the 


kept barking so, I could not get at the rights of it; and 
whenever Charley barks, ‘ missus’ is sure to come in, to 
see what’s the matter. 
nephew Lemuel, as they call him, comes here and sees 





But we must look out; if that sensibility 


know, had been present at the wedding, and had visited 
the new couple more than once, often entertained strong 
suspicions that the gentle married Emily would not be 
quite so much affected by his uncle’s death as he was. 
Luckily for all parties, Mrs. Day was a remarkably 
sharp, worldly person, and what in the best society would 
be called “ up to every thing.” ‘he moment she heard 
the gentle step, and saw the subdued manner of the 
inourning hero, she was prepared for his questions, 

“ Well, Mrs. Day,” said Lemuel, “ how is my young 
aunt ?”’ 

“In health tolerable, sir,” sighed Mrs. Day, “ but in 


spirits miserable, She does nothing but sit and ery her 


table the day before yesterday, but the beast of a dog eyes out, about the dear angel, as she calls him, that is 


now in heaven,” 
“ Does she, indeed!” said Lemuel. 


«“ What sweet 
!—I hardly expected it of her.” 
1 the veracious Day, “ the way in 


“ Oh, sir,” continuc 


how things are going on, ’m blest if.we shall have a/which she nursed him during his last illness—it was 


the old man seven years, and clipped, and pare, and 
took per centage and discount wherever [ could, [ haven't 
got enough out of the family yet to better ourselves and 
set up in business. I 


and although T have lived with |something quite wonderful.” 


“ Heaven will reward her care,” sighed Lemuel. 


“She does honour to our name.” 


continued the eloquent minister, “she 


“ Ah, sir, 


So now do, Kitty, do tell her she} would make an excellent wife for any man—J say no- 


must seem broken-hearted for the loss of the old man|thing; but if J were Mr. Lemuel Nethersole, she never 


when the young one comes.” should change that name.” 


And so Kitty did; and Mrs. Nethersole uniformly 
gave her the same answer, that she was no hypocrite, 
and could not act. 

“ But let me beg you again to recollect,” said the dis- 
interested soubrette, “ that as your future prospects depend 
upon the impression you make upon Mr. Lemuel——” 

“Impression !” replied the widow, “ what sort of im- 
pression do you mean '—merely that I am dying of griet |, 
for the loss of a man whom I don’t in the least regret !”’ | { 

“T should not be surprised, ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, 
“if Mr. Lemuel were to appear in a new character here |t 
before many months are over. If once he were capti-| | 
vated by a show of grief for his relation ; 





‘She certainly is very handsome,” said Lemuel. 

« And such a temper!” said Mrs. Day. 

«“ Kind-hearted, I am sure,” sighed Lemuel. 

“ Tende®o a degree,” cried Mrs. Day. 

“Has she got that nasty litthe dog still?” said Le- 
muel. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Day; “and sinee your poor uncle’s 
leath it has been her chief consolation. He was very 
ond of it.” 

“Indeed!” said Lemuel. “ When I was here last, I 
hought he disliked it, and even disliked the attention 
dinily paid to it.” 


“ He grew used to it at last,” said Mrs. Day. “One 


“ Why,” said Mrs. Nethersole, « Mr. Lemuel is by no |does not always take to pugs in a minute; but I think 


means a disagreeable person, and I remember thinking— |t 


he society of one to whom she should attach herself— 


I suppose I ought not to have thought any such thing— | for, as you know, sir, she has no relations of her own— 
on our wedding-day, that it would be an infinitely more | would very soon divert her from that partiality.” 


agreeable ceremony to me if he were the bridegroom in- 


“T suppose she will see me,” said Lemuel, who really 


‘ “pergamass, / , 
stead of his uncle. appeared caught by Mrs. Day’s distant hints and innu- 


“ And J know,” said Mrs. Day, “ what his man said Je 
to my husband upon that very occasion, Which went very 


ndoes, and perhaps felt, with the disposition to put the 


widow at her ease, a sort of wish to share his compe- 


much to show what Mr. Lemuel’s thoughts were at the|tence with her, the canonical law not interdicting a mar- 
was sold by my aunt, and she has been rightly served ;| same time.” * Iriage in the degree in which they stood towards each 


“ Never mind that,” said Mrs. Nethersole ; “ that’s past ; |o 


ther. 





“To be sure she will, sir,” said Mrs, Day. “If you 
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will walk into the Jibrary, I will just step up and prepare 
her for the interview.” 

“Do so,” said Lemuel, “ and I will wait your sum- 
mons patiently. Beg her to calm her agitation, It is 
natural she should feel much in our interview; but, to! 


me, the sight of a woman suffering distress is so pain-| happen ?—tell me this moment.” 


ful, that it entirely upsets me. Urge her to recollect that 
what is past is irrevocable ; and that, conscious as she 
must be of having performed every duty towards my 
poor uncle, she has nothing to reproach herself with, 
and that in me she is secure of an attached and sympa- 
thising friend.” 

And so, after blowing his nose sonorously, out stalked 
Mr. Lemuel Nethersole, up the lower staircase, and into 
the library, the door of which the attentive Mrs. Day | 
closed after him, Jest his ears should be assailed by sounds 
less lugubrious than he might expect. 

Away ran Day to her mistress. “ Madam,” cried she, 
“he is come!” 

“Hush! hush!” said Mrs. Nethersole; “don’t speak 
so loud; Charley is asleep in the next room—you’ll 
wake him.” 

«Oh, ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, “how can you care 
when I tell you Mr. Lemuel is below 
stairs waiting to see you!” 

“| don’t want to see him, then,” said the widow; 
Mrs. Day, and I tell you once for 


about your dog 


« you hate my dog, 
all 








« Now, ma’am,” interrupted the maid 

«“ Now, Day,” retorted the mistress, “ you know that 
I have no consolation, no amusement, but what Charley 
afforded me. I cannot go into public places, or to balls, 
or vauxhalls, or play-houses, in these odious weeds.” 

«“ But, madam,” said Day, “ you must see Mr. Le- 
muel. I have given you the best of characters, and 
every thing depends upon his visit.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Nethersole, bursting into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, “ tell him my grief is so terrible 
that I can see nobody.” 

« Do consider, ma’am,” said Day, “how much de- 
pends upon this coming interview.” 

«But | cannot sham a feeling, and it is no use talk- 
ing,” said the lady: “if T lose every thing in the world! 
except my dog, I don’t care, I will not play the hy po-| 
crite. 


“ But think about your fortune, ma’am,” said Day. 
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lady, throwing herself upon a sofa, hiding her face in 
her hands, and sobbing immoderately. 
“Oh, ma’am,” said Day, “ you can get another dog.’ 
« Another! no, no, no!” said Mrs. Nethersole ; “no 
other dog will ever love me as Charley did. How did it 


’ 


« Why, ma’am,” said Day, “the dear little thing ran 
down stairs, and came up to me, waggled his tail, just 
as much as to say, Please, Mr. Day, I want to take a 
little walk to the garden.” 

“ Dear, intelligent creature,” sobbed Mrs. Nethersole. 

“ So, ma’am,” said Mr. Day, “ what does I do but I 
opens the door, when lo, and behold! the garden gate 
was open too—out runs Charley; a great mastiff, be- 
longing to Bigg the butcher, was coming by, flew at 
Charley, broke both his legs at one blow, and I caught 
a thump on the head from the stick of the butcher’s boy, 
which knocked me down; and in the meantime a fel- 
low, whom I have seen lurking amongst the linen hang: 
ing on the lines on the Common, whips up Charley, and 
carries him clean off under his arm.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, “I have lost 
every thing I held dear in the world.” A new flood of 
tears came to her relief, and she again wept audibly. 

At this moment arrived Mrs. Day and Mr. Lemuel 
Nethersole. She was wholly unprepared for the scene, 
and vastly admired the skill with which her mistress, 
after all her declarations of sincerity, was acting her 
part. 

«“ Madam,” said Mrs. Day, “ here is Mr. Lemuel.” 

« Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, “ I cannot see him 
nor any bedy else.” 

“Pray,” said Lemuel, in a softened voice, “ permit 
me to say a few words to you.” 

“Oh!” said the widow, “I cannot bear to look at 
you, or hear your voice, after the misfortune which has 
fallen upon me.” 

« Assure yourself,” said Lemuel, “I fully sympathise 
in your sorrow.” 

“He was the only object of my affection,” said 
Emily. 

“ T have sustained an equal loss myself,” said Lemuel. 

«“ Impossible !”” said the widow; “ no body can feel as 
I do. Oh, sir, if you had known all his ways, and tricks 
—his sensibility—his sense.” 

“T appreciate them all,” said Lemuel, fully convinced 





«Oh, I have money enough left,” said Emily ; “ and 
if I have not, I have credit.” 

«“ That won't last long,” said Day, “after people find 
out how you are left; and then, when your mourning is 
over, look at the heaps of things you will want: hats, 
bonnets, gowns, shawls—mercy on us, it would break! 
your heart to find yourse!f poor, and perhaps not pitied | 

‘hat’s very true,’ said the widow, “ but then the| 
amiable Lemuel will not permit such a circumstance.” 

“T have an idea,” said Day. “ Ensure his care and} 
protection—receive him with due and proper grief for 
his uncle—he is half won already; if he should hit| 
upon such a project, and hereafter make a proposal, why 
not marry Aim 2” 

“ What an idea!” 
secure his good opinion by weeping ?” 

“] ve rily believe so,” said Day > he mere ly wishes 
to be certain of your tenderness of feeling—your beauty 
and accomplishments have already had their effect—to 


said the widow. “And am I to 


fix him as your professed champion and admirer.” 

“ As far as hiding my face in my handkerchief goes,” 
“Tecan act, but my words never can 
belie my sentiments.” 

“ ] will trust to your prudence and good sense not to 
outrage Mr. Lemuel’s feelings,” said Day; and by per- 
mission of her mistress she proceeded to the library to 
fetch in the visiter. 

‘he moment she had quitted the apartment, a sud- 
den noise and scufiling alarmed the ears of the widow. 
She flew to her boudoir; Charley, the pug, the pet, was 
gone—she had left him just before sleeping in his well-| 
lined basket—it was vacant; the next minute presented | 
to her eye the man Day, looking like a ghost. 

« What's the matter, Day '—where’s my dog?” 

« Oh, ma’am,” said Day ; “ poor Charley—poor Char- 
ley—killed, ma’am, killed and stolen !”’ 

“ My dog killed!” exclaimed the widow. 

“T fear 0,” said Day. 
“ Then I never shall be happy again!” exclaimed the 


said the widow, 





‘stand up in the corner and beg, and then dance about 





that the widow’s lamentations were all for the loss of her 
departed spouse. 
“Oh,” continued the lady, “if you had seen him 


the room, and catch the bits of Naples biscuits in his 
mouth. Oh, sir!” 

“TI confess,” said Lemuel, “I never witnessed any of 
those little endearing tricks.” 

« Oh, Charley, Charley !” sobbed the lady. 

“Tam glad to hear the recollection of him couched 
in such affectionate terms,” said Lemuel, half aside. 

«“ Oh, to see him toddling along the garden-walk with 
his dear tail wagging,” said the lady. 

« Yes,” said Lemuel, “he persisted to the last in con- 
tinuing that fashion.” 

« Just as I had got him a little blue jacket and scarlet 
trowsers to dance in,” said the widow. “ Oh, how he 
ioved me!” 

«That I am sure of,” said Lemuel. 

“ How he would fly and bite any body who came near 
me,” said the widow. 

« Aye, poor fellow. He was jealous of any attentions 
paid you,” said Lemuel. 

“ He need not have been jealous,” said the widow. 
“He never was happy but with me. He was my friend 
and protector; the least noise in my room awakened 
him. Oh! I have encountered an irreparable loss.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Lemuel, evidently overcome. 
There may be a person who will repair it.” 

“ What, sir!” said the lady, “and give me another? 
No, no—none—none will be like Charley !” And again 
she fell into a sort of hysteric convulsion. 

“JT will not trespass a moment longer now,” said 
Lemuel: “I have scen enough to satisfy myself of the 
depth and extent of your affection for him who is now 
lost—enongh to ensure my esteem and regard. The 
sight of such sorrow breaks my heart: I will leave you. 
Assure yourself, if that can be any consolation, that a 


'tain your present establishment: that point I will settle 
before I sleep to-night; and in a day or two will return, 
in hopes to find you more composed, and better able to 
hear my views and plans for the future.” 

“A thousand thanks,” sobbed Mrs. Nethersole, who 
extended her hand to Lemuel, which he kissed. «I 
ought to apologise for my weakness ; but you knew him, 
and can appreciate my feelings. In a day or two, I shall 
perhaps be better wf 

“ Not a word more,” said Lemuel—“ Adieu.” Say- 
ing which, led by Mrs. Day, who was delighted at what 
she had seen, without clearly comprehending it, and 
equally charmed to get the young gentleman away be- 
fore either her mistress’s acting flagged, or the denoue- 
ment, whatever it might be, arrived, he took his depar- 
ture; and in descending the stairs, not only repeated 
his intention of securing the widow’s happiness, but his 
unqualified admiration of her sensibility and tenderness. 

As soon as Mrs, Day saw Mr. Lemuel cantering over 
the Common, she ran to her husband, from whom she 
learned the secret history of her lady’s sorrow. When 
she reached the boudoir, she found her still suffused with 
tears. 

«“ Oh, Day !”’ said Mrs. Nethersole, “ what a loss !” 

«“ What a gain, ma’am!” said Day. “ Every bit of 
your griefs, and every drop of your tears, are carried by 
Mr. Lemuel to the account of your affection for his un- 
cle ; so that, in point of fact, you are indebted for inde- 
pendence, and, if you please, eventually an agreeable 
husband, to your favourite dog.” 

“That is but natural,” said the lady, “TI believe 
Charley was my good genius; but let me never speak 
of him again—wounded and lost for ever !” 

At which words the male Day walked into the room 
with a grin on his countenance, and Charley in his 
arms. 

«“ Neither lost nor wounded,” exclaimed he; “ here 
he is, ma’am, safe and sound—his nose as cold and as 
black, and his tail as curly as ever. I wanted to excite 
a decent sorrow during Mr. Lemuel’s visit, and I flatter 
myself I succeeded.” 

Down he put Charley, and the tear-swollen eyes of 
the widow were blest with the sight of the dear little 
creature, waggling and wriggling, and woffing and snap- 
ping about as well as ever. 

« Then I am happy, indeed,” said the widow. 

“ You ought to be so, ma’am,” said the female Day; 
“ for this stratagem has decided your fate and fortune.” 

«“ Then, now I may laugh as much as I please,” said 
the widow. “One thing only grieves me. I am afraid, 
after this equivoque, if I mean to take advantage of your 
ingenuity, I must give my dear dog some other name.” 

The servants, to whom these results were owing, 
could not choose but wonder at their own success, and 
the silliness of their mistress, whose happiness was se- 
cured by their adaptation of her weakness to existing 
circumstances. Mrs. Nethersole is now, as I have been 
told, the wife of the estimable Lemuel, and mother of 
two fine children—the ci-devant Charley having de- 
scended to the care of the lady’s maid: thus forcibly 
illustrating the proverb, that “Every poe Has HIs DAY.” 








BWetters fromthe South. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ES@. 


(Continued from page 95.) 


LETTER IX. 


A prominent trait in the French mismanagement of 
this colony is their so often changing the governor-gene- 
tal. The successor to Voirol, who has just arrived, will 
make the sixth that they have had in five years—Bour- 
mont, Clausel, Berthezéne, Duc de Rovigo, Voirol, and 
D’Erlon. General Voirol, however, is not to leave Al- 
giers immediately : this is to me an agreeable circum- 
stance, as he is a frank, kind-hearted Helvetian, who has 
shown me much hospitality. It was singular that I 
should meet under his roof with a translator of my own 
poems. Calling one day at the general’s, I was shown 
into a room where his secretary, Capt. Saphor, was sit- 
ting at his papers. He rose to receive me with uncom- 





sufficient income will be placed at your disposal to main- 





mon cordiality, and expressed a wish to make my ac- 
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quaintance, saying, “I have read your poetry,” &c. &c. 
&c. “ Pshaw,” I said, “you Frenchmen are always 
paying compliments; I'll be sworn, now, you never read 
two lines I ever indited.” “But I beg your pardon,” 
he replied, pulling out a drawer and handing me several 
clean written sheets, “That is a specimen of what I 
have already done in the translation of your poems, and 
I mean to translate them all, if my military life will allow 
me leisure.” I read the version, though I cannot say 
coolly or candidly ; my heart, suborned by vanity and 
gratitude, knocked up my head from being an impartial 
critic, and my nerves were flustered (to use the title of a 
comedy ascribed to the late Lord L ) by the « Un- 
expected Surprise.’ Besides, it is only a Frenchman 
who can judge competently of the French style; but 
every body gives Saphor the character of a highly ac- 
complished man. 

A day or two after the new governor's arrival, our 
consul waited upon him, and took me with him for pre- 
sentation. Count D’Erlon received us very civilly. 





Though he has not the hearty manners of his predeces- | 


sor, he is a gentleman-like old man. His age is said to 
be sixty-nine; but he looks much older, owing, no doubt, 
to his hard military life. He hasan excellent reputation 
as a soldier; but a more unworn man methinks would 
better suit the critical state of the colony. The count is 
splendidly lodged in a house that belonged to the son of 
that Dey of Algiers whose death made way for the last 
one, Hussein Pasha: the chambers present alcoves and 
recesses, gilt on the ceilings with Barbaric gold. His 
excellency seated the British consul, the vice-consul, and 
myself, on a sofa, drew in his chair beside us, and talked 
in the warmest manner of his partiality for the English. 
The source of his affection for our countrymen was his 


me in the most amicable spirit, and there is no courtesy 
lost between us. On certain sore points respecting their 
maltreatment of the natives, I purposely abstain from all 
declamation, because I see, by the French press, that the 
nation at large is sensitive on the subject; and I have 
the fullest hopes that ameliorated conduct will result 
from the reflections of the French themselves. At the 
same time,on any point where I find their minds obtuse, 
I will frankly own to you that I abandon reserve, and 
speak out to them like a true citizen of the world. 
Whilst a chance remains that this colony may introduce 


futurity with indifference, or converse perpetually on so 
interesting a subject with locked-up thoughts. I admire 
several traits in their penal code; but I cannot forbear 
telling them that it is still, if possible, more merciless and 
unmeasured than our own. I have studied in detail, 
from the most authentic documents, their whole system 
of galley-slavery, and it is enough to make the flesh creep 
on your bones. Further, they have not abolished the 
practice of exposition on the pillory—a mode of punish- 
ment which would puzzle the author of evil himself to 
surpass, in devising means for hardening the shameless- 
ness of guilt, for excluding the possibility of reformation, 
for torturing penitence to despair, and for degrading at 
once the sufferer and the spectator. And yet it was but 
the other day that I heard of a French officer, nominally 
and in rank a gentleman, having been condemned to be 
put into the pillory, and exhibited in the public square. 
Do you blame me that, in every company I went into, I 
spoke freely against the pillorying of an European amidst 
a rabble of Moors, Kabyles, and Jewish shoe-blacks ? 
The wretched object of this sentence is, I grant you, an 





| 


‘civilisation into Africa, I cannot look down the vista of 


‘adventurer. He obtained, I know not how, in Spain | 


of an European in a pillory of Algiers. Is it thus that 
you are introducing civilisation into Africa?” The pro- 
cureur at first looked gravely ; but when my remonstrance 
grew warm, he burst into a loud laugh. “C'est bien 
drole,” he said, “ that a poet should be lecturing the first 
law-officer of Algiers!” I implored him to consider my 
very freedom of speech as a mark of my confidence in 
his humanity, and to forgive my zeal, if it had uninten- 
tionally any appearance of officiousness. He replied, 
“I give you credit for good motives, and J will think 
over this matter.”’* 

Among the French from whom I have experienced 
civilities here, I have particularly to thank Colonel Ma- 


Algerine poetry. Indifferent, I must own, are the best ; 
but that is not the fault of the gallant colonel. He 
mentioned my name to Ben Omar, the ex-Bey of Titeri, 
who, though no longer a prince, is one of the richest 
and most influential Moors at Algiers, and counts a dey 
amongst his nearest ancestors. Colonel Maret brought 
me next day an invitation to dine with him; which was 
doubly gratifying to me as a mark of hospitality from a 
total stranger, and as a means of seeing, at least, as much 
of the domestic manners of the Moors as can be ex- 
hibited in a dinner from which the charm of woman’s 
society is shut out. At six o’clock I repaired in com- 
pany with the colonel to the town-house of Ben Omar. 
It is situated in one of the gloomiest alleys of Algiers ; 
but it is nobly furnished within. At the servants’ lodge, 
or floor that enters from the ground, a nephew of our 
host, a sprightly lad about thirteen, dressed so becoming- 
lly that he might have trod the stage, welcomed us both, 
jand shook us by the hand. ‘The negroes in the hall told 
us that their master was not yet arrived from the coun- 





having fought so many bloody battles with them in the | or Portugal, the rank of a lieutenant-colonel; but he is|try, but might be expected every moment: and in the 


Spanish Peninsula. We have a proverb in the north, 
“ that scratching and biting is Scotch folk’s wooing ;”’ in 
like manner it would seem that Count D’Erlon’s love 
for us had been won by being so often brought up to the 
scratch. “Ah! what brave men,” he exclaimed, “ are 
the British soldiers; and how loyal their officers, and 


evidently a bad subject, from his having been convicted 
of scraping silver off five-frane pieces. Very well, and 
let him be punished condignly ; still, however, let justice 
'be tempered with mercy. After standing in the pillory 
|for an hour, he is to be kept a year in solitary confine- 








|ment, and then sent for ten years to the galleys. The} 


}mean time they requested us to walk upstairs. Colonel 
| Maret, however, who perfectly understands both the 
Arabic language and Moorish etiquette, told me that it 
would be thought more polite if we were to wait for his 
ex-highness’s arrival. ‘lhe tread of his horse very soon 
announced his coming, and the quadruped preceded Ben 


el 


| 


| 
| 


pe for his efforts to procure me the best specimens of 





what courtesy, nay, brotherly love, subsisted between | galleys alone, one would think, was punishment enough |Omar in entering the ground-floor, through which he 
" . ns . . , es | . . : ° . 7 

the combatants!” In short, he could not express the|for any crime short of murder. When the poor devil! passed into his stable. Our host apologised in French, 

tenderness with which the French and English cut each | heard of his presentation to the mob of Algiers being| which he speaks very fairly, for having detained us; he 


other’s throats during the peninsular campaigns. “ What|about to be an overture to his other sufferings, he ex-|then took a candle, and gave another to his chief negro, 








has become,” he said, “ of your famous General Eel? 
I have had many parleys with that gallant man.” “ Eel,” 


I thought to myself, « thatis a military fish I never heard | husband of an amiable woman, whose family is highly | which I have already described, with the ditlerence of 


of;” but Mr. St. John at once enlightened my mind by 
saying to the count, “ General Lord Hill is now com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces.” 

The new governor has made his début to-day, by a 


claimed, “I might survive all the rest of my punishment, 
jbut the pillory will kill me.” Unfortunately, he was the 


jrespectable. When the officers of justice led him away 
ito prison, his wife was left alternately swooning and 
| convulsed in her lone lodgings, with scarcely a franc to 
purchase medicines for restoring her. They conveyed 


jand by the light of these we marched upstairs to the 

| salle-d-manger. Itis a room after the Moorish fashion, 
1 

j having only one upper side room divided from the one 

| below by a curtain of silk richly embroidered. The 

j}walls are hung with an infinity of pistols, guns, scimi- 

ltars and yataghans, ornamented with gold, silver, mother- 


proclamation to the natives, which is worthy of Maw-_ her to the hospital, where she lay for three days moaning | of-pearl, and ivory. The ottomans, too low to be called 


worm, and begins thus :—“In the name of God, clement 
and merciful! Praise be to God, the Lord of the uni- 
verse, who will judge us all at the day of judgment! 
We hope in his goodness, and we repose upon his 
strength. It is he who rewards the good, and who pun- 
ishes the wicked ; for he knows our most secret thoughts, 
and nothing is hid from him. At the end of ages he 
will raise up the dead; for he is all-powerful, and alone 
powerful.” After this, Count D’Erlon styles himself 
Khalif of the King of the French, and he endites his 
proclamation, “ 7’o all Arabs, great and small.” The 


Moors of Algiers have been forced to get up a volun-| 


tary féte in honour of the new governor; I was present 
at it when it was celebrated in one of the largest houses 


and complaining that her heart was bursting and would 
‘break : on the third day she died, literally of grief.* 

} ‘The day that I heard of this sentence, I dined by in- 
\vitation téte-a-téte with M. Lawrence, the procureur du 
jroi,and I did not lose that opportunity of arguing against 
ithe superfluous, not to say impolitic barbarity, of super- 
| adding the pillory to so severe a sentence. I combated 
| his doctrine, that law has a right to inflict the moral 
| torture of disgrace on any peccant individual, to a de- 
gree that utterly shuts out the possibility of his future 
ireconcilement to society. I said, « If you choose to hang 
la man for scraping silver coins, you give him a brief 
| punishment, the public ignominy of which, whilst it is 
junavoidable, is perhaps assuaged by its awfulness. Even 


| sofas, are of rich crimson silk, well besmeared with gold. 
tok attention, however, was diverted from contemplating 
jinanimate objects, by a living bit of furniture in the 
|room, namely, the younger nephew of our host, a boy 
jabout four and a half years old. I never saw puerile 
| beauty to match this indescribable cherub, with his large 
blue eyes and auburn hair. What is painting, what is 
jstatuary, to the living workmanship of nature? The 
beauty of the little infidel made me faithless to the curi- 
osity which I owed to the scene before me, and I could 
| rivet my eyes only on him, whilst the ex-bey was courte- 


) ously describing his curious armoury, and showing us his 





Damascus blades, with minute histories of many persons 
of distinction whom they had had the honour of de- 





of Algiers. The entertainment consisted of coffee and | by going to the galleys, no doubt this miserable man will | capitating. 


sweetmeats, and dancing in the French style. Of course, | lose character, and small may be the chance of his ev er} 


the Moors never dance; but they had a concert of their 


jredeeming it. But why wantonly annihilate the last 


The guests were Colonel Maret, two other French- 
men, and myself. Our host placed me on an ottoman, 


own music, and miserable it was. I was touched with | vestige of such a chance, by driving his soul to despair |and after taking a few whiils of a long pipe, handed it to 


compassion when I heard the discord of their barbarous 
instruments, that outraged harmony and melody, and 
seemed to mock even their own humiliation. They 
secined to me more pitiable than the Hebrews by the 
waters of Babylon. 

You advise me not to speak my mind too freely among 
the French. It is good counsel. Decorum enjoins that 
a stranger, plumped so freshly among them as myself, 
should be reserved in passing judgments on their colonial 
policy in a settlement so full of difficulties. I keep this 
maxim in view; and except by some random words about 
the Pépiniére, I have never found that I have given them 
offence. I must say also that the leading officers, both 
civil and military, whose acquaintance I have made, treat 





jeven before he goes to the galleys? Oh! sir,” I said, 


\“in the name of civilisation, I appeal to you to apply to} 


the high authorities at home, and to spare us the sight 





* The letter in which I wrote an account of this case 
to a friend in England, is now before me; but it is torn, 
by the opening of the seal, exactly at the place where I 
mentioned the particulars of the sentence. I believe I 
understate it, from fear of going beyond the mark. If 1 
could confide in my memory, I should sty that the cul- 
prit was condemned to three years’ solitary confinement, 
and twenty years at the galleys. That he was sentenced 
to at least ten years of galley slavery I could depone to 
having heard. 








|me moist from his own lips, as the greatest respect that 
‘can be shown toa stranger. At last the dinner-table 
; was brought in, or rather a large round tin tray, which 
was placed on a slight elevation from the floor. In the 
midst of it was a bowl of exquisite rice-soup, and each 
of us having squatted himself cross-legged on a low 
cushion like so many tailors, we were helped to a plate- 
ful of soup a-piece, and we fed ourselves with wooden 
jspoons. The plates were fine English porcelain. Before 





* That my advice had any influence, I scarcely flatter 
myself. I rather believe that the alteration of this poor 
man’s destiny arose from fortuitous circumstances; but 
so it was, that his exposition in Algicrs never took place. 
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each of us was placed a long napkin, wh 
me was of Smyrna cloth. Next came a large broiled fish, 
deliciously flavoured and stuffed with pudding: it was 
sent round, and every one clutched a portion of it with 
his fingers and thumb. By my faith, I thought on tast- 
ing this regale, for auzht that the French can do in civi- 
lising African cookery, they may as well stay at home. 
I was so ple ased with the fish, that [ desired to be helped 
a second time from it; whereupon the ec-bey, with e.r- 
grasped a handful of it and Jaid it on 


emplary politeness, 
my pl ite, 

Behold, my friend, what it is to move in hich life, and 
to see the world! Pre sently we had roasted fowls, flank- 
ed by some savoury dishes of vegetables, well soused 
with oil, and by and by followed couseousou. The pullets 
we tore asunder by strength of hand, but with ineffable 
delicacy. Meanwhile my heart was yearning after the 
rich legumes that were floating in gravy, as golden bright, 
as the clouds of a summer sunset. There was no spoon, 
and so I poured a part of the vegetables upon my plate, 
and by the aid of a piece of bread, and my spoonless 
fingers, whipped considerable portions into my mouth. | 
“For shame!’ methinks you are already exclaiming: | 
“is this your high life, to sit pawing your food like a 
squirrel! Could you not have asked for a spoon?” 
Well, I did so when the couscousou came in; but in the 
mean time I was desperately hungry. For the glorious 
couscousou we of Christendom were allowed spoons, and 
though our words could describe its relish, our 
mouths did it ample justice without uttering a word. 
Since the days of my boyhood I never ate a heartier 


not 


dinner : 
But pleasures are like poppies spread, } 
We seize the flower—its bloom is fled ; 
Or like the snow-falls on the river, 


A moment white, then gone for ever. | 
| 
| 


How limited is all human felicity! In twenty minutes T} 
found that my appetite was playing me false, and that I 
was tasting the subsequent dishes of the feast rather out 
of courtesy than inclination. Ben Omar, who was at- 
; all, but particularly to his English guest, 
pressed me frequently. I 
in the better society of this country to press the stranger 
to his food. Not at all,” he satd, « but [ only recom- 
mend our ragouts to you as the pride of our cuisine, 
You are rather a poor eater,” he added, “ or you don't 
oA poor e iter i I re plied, aa My eX- 


within me 


tentive to us 


asked him if it was a custom 


like my dinner?” 
cellent host, I have that 
conscience of having done ample justice to your hospi- 
tality.” All this time, nevertheless, [ was conscious of 
making but a miserable figure as an eater by the side of | 
the other Christian convives. ‘There was Colonel Maret, 
a bold dragoon, six feet some inches high, who might 
stand for the picture of Sir William Wallace. But there 
were two skinny Frenchmen who beat even him all to 
nothing at the board of nourishment. The stomachs of 
Pharaoh’s lean kine seemed to have transmigrated into 
their bodies, and to have pressed them to the twen- | 
tieth dish that went round would have been a work 
The dessert was of a piece with the | 


which assures my 


of supererogation. 
dinner, presenting a vast variety of fruits both fresh and 
confected. We had now spoons of tortoise-shell, with | 
handles made either entirely of sea-horse tooth, or of 
ivory with amber tops. The porcelain was very rich, 
and Ben Omar told me to my surprise that it came, like | 
the dinner plates, all from England. After washing our, 
hands, we had pipes and coffee, with silver-wire wine-| 
cups supporting the English ones. | 

We sat conversing till ten o’clock. I need not tell) 
you that we had no wine, either at or after dinner ; and | 
the want of that comfort, you know, is apt to dispose an| 
English mind to pensiveness after a hearty meal. I 
thought of Philoctetes in the desert island, when the 
chorus laments that the genial wine-cup is never raised 
to his lips. I regretted in my heart that so perfect a 
gentleman as Ben Omar should live in a state of .Maho- 
metan delusion ; and recalling to mind the pious clergy-| 
men of Scotland, I acknowledged how justly they had} 
denounced that arch-impostor, Muhomet. Colonel Ma-| 
ret and our host maintained an animated conversation ;} 
but I found the same fault with it that the Athenians al- 


lo 


leged against one of their dramas, that it was ovdey % pos 
y—i.c. had nothing to do with Bacchus. By 


wre 
voeo 


Asey 
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ich our host told! and by a thought touched and tickled my fancy. Were 


I to give a hint for a drop of “the Liquid ruby,” and 
were our host to grant it, what a triumph over the infi- 
dels would it be—far beyond that of the crusaders, who 
only poured out their blood—if 1 could make them shed 
their wine! But by this time I fear your delicacy may 
again be taking alarm, and soliloquising thus :—* What, 
ask for wine under the roof of a hospitable mussulman !” 
—oh no; I did not ask, I only hinted, and so distantly, 
that the hint would not reach. My motive, I also assure 


| you, was not so much the love of wine, as the indulgence 


of a jocular thought. I turned the conversation to the 
subject of Arabic literature, not that I cared half a straw 
at that moment about Arabic literature, but because it 
gave me an opportunity of asking about some songs in 
the poetry of the mussulmans which extol the joys of 
wine. I also quoted a verse of the koran, promising 
wine in golden cups to the blest in Paradise. “I never 
heard of such a text,” said Ben Omar; and I rather be- 
lieve he never had, for I had taken the liberty of coining 
iton the spot. Mine host I scarcely believe suspected 
my drift. 

Ben Omar had been a wealthy merchant - before his 
appointment by General Clausel to be Bey of ‘Titeri, one 
of the four grand divisions of the regency. He has 
traveled through Italy and France ; and at Paris he re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honour, in reward of 
his services to the French. He is about forty-seven. His 
conversation, without being brilliant, is sensible ; and his 
manners are so like those of the general gentlemen of 
the world, that you speedily forget his wearing a turban. 
He told me that in his town and country house he has 
an establishment of eighty-four servants, and that he is 
besides obliged to give hospitable meals of bread and 
chopped mutton preserved in grease to about five hun- 
dred Moorish rustics, whenever any of them choose to 
come to town. He spoke to me feelingly of the miseries 
which Algiers had suffered under the government of the 
Turks; and the greatest sufferer, he said of the mussul- 
man population was the dey himself. Even the last and 
most fortunate of all the deys, Hussein Pasha, lived but 
as a prisoner in his own palace at the Kassaba for some 
twelve years. He durst not sleep nor stir out of it, and 
he never left it till the French dethroned him. 

On the roadside, as you go out by Bab-el-Oued, there 
are the tombs of six deys who were all successively 
elected and beheaded on the same day. “ Why did they 
compete,” I said, “for a throne which was so preca- 
rious!’ He answered me—* They did not compete. 
When the janissaries elected a Turk to wear the caftan, 
he durst not refuse it. I would rather have been the 
lowest shopkeeper in Paris than the Dey of Algiers.” 

In talking about the Turks, I told him an anecdote of 
one of the most distinguished Algerine Turks who came 
over to London and waited on the minister of foreign 
affairs, Lord Bathurst, who received him, of course, with 
due respect. But his Algerine excellency thought that 
etiquette required him also to pay his respects the next 
day to Lord Bathurst’s cook. He was shown into a lower 
saloon, and cookey was brought thither with his apron 
before him, and his shirt sleeves tucked up. Panic-struck 
was the lord of the frying-pan, as he gaped at the salaam 
of his Oriental visiter; and he ran back to his kitchen in 
a stew of astonishment. “ Aye,” said Ben Omar, * the 
simple Turk thought that your manners were like those 
of Algiers. Here it was necessary for the dey’s cook to 
be his confidential friend, for a little mistake in his cook- 
ery might have affected his highness’s stomach to a de- 
gree that might have created the necessity for a new 
election. Thus the cook was a high dignitary at the 
court of Algiers; and for that matter, so was the hang- 
man—a very great officer indeed, scarcely inferior to the 
hasnagee, or prime minister.” At parting the Moor 
shook me cordially by the hand, and requested me to 
come to see him at his country house. “ Have you any 
beech-trees on your estate?” I asked him. “ Oh, yes, 
plenty.” “ Then you will receive me under one of them.” 
As we were going home, one of the lean Frenchmen 
enquired what possible curiosity I could have about the 
beech-trees on the ex-bey’s estate? “My motive,” I re- 
plied, “ was simply to ascertain whether I could, with a 
safe conscience, address him in the words,— 


Tityre, tu patule recumbans sub tegmine fagi.” 


—: <o 


LETTER X. 


I went yesterday with Mr. St. John to witness the 
ceremony of opening the Tribunal of Commerce, of 
which Mons. La Croutz, I understand, is to be presi- 
dent; but at this initiatory meeting the procureur-du- 
roi took the chair. The object of this institution is to 
relieve the high justiciary court of Algiers of cases which 
are purely commercial; and it is thought that the de- 
cisions of the new board will be disembarrassed of many 
legal delays that are inseparable from other jurisdictions, 
The ceremony on this occasion was imposing. The 
principal stafl-officers of the army were seated on one 
side of the hall, and the foreign consuls, the Jewish rab- 
bins, and the chiefs of the Moors and Arabs, on the other. 
I sat beside the British consul. 

This subject reminds me that I have yet to answer 
some of your questions respecting the laws and govern- 
ment of this country, since it came under French domi- 
nation. I need not tell you that the settlers are too 
small and heterogeneous a body to claim a self-elected 
legislative representation ; and it will probably be a long 
time before the colony will be strong enough to demand 
a constitution. But I do think that it would be politic in 
France to grant them that boon as soon as the number 
of settlers amounts to a few thousands. At present I 
believe their families can only be counted by hundreds. 
My zeal I avow to you is enlisted in the cause of French 
colonisation ; and I wish the French to colonise, as the 
English were wont to do of old; I say of old, because 
our colonial policy has evidently taken a less liberal turn 
since the war of American independence. Moreover, I 
must speak on this subject in general terms, without 
digressing into special exceptions. Generally speaking, 
our colonies have possessed constitutions; and to that 
circumstance, still more than to our naval power, I attri- 
bute our colonial superiority. Compare the history of 
Buitish and French foreign settlements, and you will find 
that the former, upon the whole, have been more or less 
successful, and the latter always more or less unsuccess- 
ful. What has given us the advantage ? In my opinion 
it has been our having granted to our settlers, for the 
most part, free institutions and elective representation. 
Then it was that the States of North America acquired 
their energy. On the character of those puissant daugh- 
ters, England had stamped an image of herself—a sove- 
reign of the world. ‘They threw olf, you will tell me, 
the parent yoke; aye—but what right had the parent to 
impose a yoke? The very resistance of those children 
proved that they were our legitimate children—and not 
our bastards. Besides, consider—before we drove them 
into self-emancipation, what gallant and loyal, because 
free, colonists we had in these North Americans! Re- 
member the figure they made when brought into direct 
hostility with the colonists of France. In 1745, the 
British colonial militia stormed the French fortress of 
Louisbourg, which had cost France thirty millions of 
livres; and thus struck the first decisive blow at her 
North American possessions. Had the French colonists 
in Canada been equal in condition, and therefore in cha- 
racter, to those of England, Wolfe would have attacked 
Quebec in vain. Few things have been more remarkable 
than the superiority of the British provincials over the 
Canadian milice. Each body was composed of colo- 
nists ; but the English were freeholders, and therefore 
acted with a self-dependence and vigour which the 
French retainers of a degenerate noblesse were incapable 
of emulating. In the meantime, the European settlers 
here continue to be governed by French law modified by 
military government: for the decrees of the governor- 
general have the force of laws. This military govern- 
ment, however, has two important checks: one of them 
is an express understanding that the governor’s decrees 
shall make no departure from the French code, except 
in cases of palpable and peculiar necessity. ‘The other 
is, his responsibility to higher authorities at Paris, whose 
letters can reach him in a week. 

From the date of the conquest of Algiers, in June, 
1830, to that of the recall of General Bourmont, in Sep- 
tember following, there could hardly be said to be an 
organised government in the country. At the latter 
period General Clausel arrived, and his administration 
had at least the merit of being energetic and systematic. 
He formed the different functionaries into a council of 
government, which he subdivided into three departments 











